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The Penn Mutual Completes Its Underwriter’ 
OWN Circle of Security 


We are proud that our new program of insurance benefits rounds out the 








circle of security for the Penn Mutual career underwriter HIMSELF: 


1. 


uw 


The Company pays a substantial part of the cost on this all-coverage pro- 


tection of our underwriters against sickness, old age and death. In addition 


Group life insurance up to $5,000. 

Accident and Health benefits. 

Hospital and Surgical benefits. 

Hospital benefits for dependents—wife and children. 


Retirement Plan. 


we have for our underwriters :— 


6. 


The PENN MUTUAL Life Insurance Co4«: 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


A modern Compensation Plan paying new and renewal com- 
missions with lifetime service fees. 

An unusual Advertising Campaign in national magazines, a 
campaign primarily designed to build prestige for our career 
underwriters. 

A Training Program for quality underwriters, including a plan 
which was the first adopted by a life insurance company to 
apply the principles of streamlined wartime Training Within 
Industry. 

A definite plan affording opportunities for promotion and ad- 


vancement to managerial responsibility. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 
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'‘FACT-POWER?”... 
the Insurance Man’s 


INSURANCE! 


‘To produce in volume and make of 
his profession the profitble and sat- 
isfying life it should be, an under- 
writer must organize and plan his 
work, keeping adequate records 
which really serve him as work tools.” 


This is not a new opinion, but its 
expression recently by H. L. Quigley, 
of Seattle, is interesting because of 
the way Mr. Quigley put it into 
practice. 

As a life underwriter 31 years in the 
same community, “Quig” has built 
up a valuable “bank” of information. 
All of it is on record, easily accessible 
for use in building business. 


“My Kardex policy-holder record 
has been the source of 70% of 
my first-year premiums,” says Mr. 
Quigley. “These cards, to which we 
can refer instantly, tell me all I need 
to know about my clients as persons 
or as policy owners. They give me a 
record of beneficiaries, amounts, 
payment plans and the insurance 
carried by other members of the 
family.” 

“A supplementary Kardex record, 
arranged according to the days of 
the year, indicates all birthdays and 
other data —-aids in building good 
will. It also gives positive warning 
when policies are in danger of lapsa- 
tion. For my prospect record I use a 
Remington Rand Variadex alpha- 
betic file. Because I feel these records 
insure my future, I have them all 
safely housed in a Remington Rand 
Safe-Cabinet.” 


The “Fact-Power” of Kardex... 
ease and speed of reference and sim- 
plicity of knowing what’s what at 
the right time... can give the under- 
writer added hours to his day... 
valuable production hours. Why not 
call our nearest Branch Office for 
full information? 





cords are within the reach of i141. L. Quigley, 
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Prominent Seattle underwriter, serving this Ss Y Ss T E M Ss D I Vv I s i oO N 
ear as chairman ef Washingtcn State Quarter ? A a 
Million Dollar Round Table. These are basis q E ae i RE & T 

Ott successful promotion and selling activities. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ptal new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ince sales exclusive of increase, re- 
ivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
nce acquired, annuities, group and 
vivalBholesale business of all compa- 
Statesfies operating in the United States. 
rancefhese estimates are based upon the 
perience of 53 companies repre- 
enting 80% of the new Ordinary 
1945 Life Insurance in the United States. 
over | The comparative percentages are 
1944 Posed upon the actual experience of 
13.3% he 53 contributing companies; the 
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The Heart Of Insuranee 
In The Middle West 


Insurance activity throughout Chicagoland 
centers in the Insurance Exchange Buildings, 
North and South. A large majority of the 
tenants are agencies and branch offices and 
individuals representing prominent insur- 
ance companies in many lines—fire, marine, 
casualty and life, with all the minor classi- 
fications included under these headings. 
Whether it’s a fire policy, surety bond, a 
jewelry floater, or an accident and health 
policy—whatever form of coverage is de- 
sired—if anyone writes it, then it can be 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


bought in one or more places in Chicago’s 
largest office building—and the world’s 
Greatest Insurance Center. 

Because this exceptional concentration 
of insurance people in a single location is 
well known, it follows that this great office 
structure — Chicago’s largest — affords an 
ideal business home for other firms and in- 
dividuals in insurance and affiliated lines 
who are seeking a Chicago location. Com- 
plete details regarding space suited to your 
requirements will be furnished on request. 


NORTH AND SOUTH 
Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 
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Whats the pettraction?.. 


Why are good men in increasing numbers joining the Franklin 
banner? Perhaps the case histories of a few first year men listed be- 
low, showing average cash earnings of $807.00 per month in 1944, 
will give the answer. In no case are deferred or renewal commissions 


included in the figures. 


1944 

Earnings 
Mr. A.......in his first 10 months........$10,763.03 Pi 
Mr. B........in his first 11 months........ 9,404.03 Pd 
Mr. C........in his first 10 months........ 6,806.13 en al af 
me. D.......2 in his first 10 months........ 6,128.16 
je in his first 3 months........ 5,528.09 
|. a. rr in his first 8 months........ 4,913.66 
ae. G00. in his first 7 months........ 4,707.25 


And this same group of seven men 
averaged more than $1,141.00 per 
month during the first six months 
of 1945. 


Isn’t it obvious... that the attraction lies in the fact that with exclusive Franklin 
contracts and friendly Home Office cooperation they can earn more money than they 
ever thought possible in this business? 

If YOU would like to increase your earning capacity, why not inquire about a 


Franklin agency franchise. Perhaps-in a few months we will be pointing you out as 


“Mr. A.” 











Lhe Friendly 
WIRAN TRILAN ILHIRIE comeany 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 





Over $285,000,000.00 of Insurance in Force 
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The half-way mark of 1945 has come and gone. 
Completely overshadowing all other events in the first 
half of this year was V-E Day in Europe. This day will, 
of course, become one of the outstanding dates in the 
history of the world. A great deal was written about 
what would happen when it finally arrived. As usual 
the extremes predicted, both good and bad, were not 
realized. In general, the effect was less than was nor- 
mally expected. At that time this country had never 
faced a similar situation, i.e., two major wars, one end- 
ing and the other continuing. Since then some of the 
optimism regarding an early conclusion of the Jap 
war has subsided. Even with all our energies turned 
against the Japs, defeating them will not be easy, cheap, 
or apparently quick, according to our military authori- 
ties. 

On the home front, the late Mr. Roosevelt was in- 
augurated for the fourth time—he was the first and 
probably will be the last man to be so honored by the 
dectorate. At his death, Vice President Truman took 
over the helm. Most people wished the new president 
well and looked forward with confidence to his adminis- 
tration. Significant changes have already been noted, 
particularly the type of men he is selecting to help him. 
Mr. Truman seems to be steering his course toward the 
center rather than “left of center” as did his predeces- 
sor. All things considered business has probably been 
favored by the change. Practical men have been ap- 
pointed and the new Secretary of the Treasury has pro- 
posed unification, simplification and reduction of taxes. 

From the life insurance angle, the outstanding 
feature of the first six months of 1945 is the continua- 
tion of record breaking production in the ordinary field. 
Industrial to a slight extent and Group in major 
proportion continued to decline. Perhaps the explana- 
tion of the last two would show that many former In- 
dustrial prospects have moved into the Ordinary class 
due to increased earnings. In the case of Group, it in- 
creased very rapidly during 1941, 1942 and 1943, while 
our industrial war plant was being created and expanded 
to meet war production needs. These needs reached 
their peak in 1944 and since then have been easing off. 


FOR AUGUST, 1945 
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With the exception of March, 1945, every month shows 
a decrease in new group from a 3.8% in February to 
66.1% in January—the average for the six months 
being a —29.0%. Juvenile and insurance on women 
continued to show increases in most companies and the 
higher premium policies appear more favorable than 
the lower premium forms. From a geographical view- 
point, sales are still showing the effects of war produc- 
tion and this will probably continue until V-J Day. 
In short, percentagewise, those sections doing the 
most war work show the greatest increases over former 
years. From a sales viewpoint, another interesting 
development was the release of the report of the Man- 
power Subcommittee of the Management Committee 
of the Sales Research Bureau. This subcommittee came 
out without reservation for smaller, better-trained sales 
organizations. The benefits derived during the war 
years from this type of sales organization should be 
continued, according to the committee. Most progres- 
sive people in the business concur. 

The investment picture continues about the same. 
Most companies subscribed generously to the 7th War 
Loan which was successfully completed in July. Interest 
earnings continue low due to the predominance of United 
States Government bonds in most portfolios. Some 
executives of the companies are exploring the possi- 
bilities of preferred stock and housing projects. Both 
of these will probably receive more attention as the 
war continues and future bond drives are made. Con- 
necticut eased up on its investment laws and other 
states considered similar action but so far as we know 
no new laws were passed. A few companies, notably 
Mutual Benefit, voluntarily changed their reserve basis 
to a more conservative interest assumption rate. More 
companies will probably follow this procedure. 

Mortality continued favorable, except in the armed 
services. In the case of the latter, however, the effect 
has been of a minor nature to most of the life companies. 
The longer the war continues the less will be the effect. 
This is due to the fact that younger men, for the most 
part, will do the fighting and the great majority of 
these have little or no insurance in the old line com- 
panies. Now that one war is over and the conclusion 
of the second is not too far off, most companies are 
encountering new underwriting problems. Many vet- 
erans being discharged have been wounded or have 
had some disease. Underwriting such risks is a new 
problem. This problem will increase as time goes on, 
particularly in the case of disease, since the fighting 
now is to a large extent in unhealthy climates. Pre- 
sumably, by V-J Day, the experience now being ac- 
quired will enable companies to take care of the prob- 
lem without difficulty. Another feature of underwriting 
noticeable is the elimination of war and aviation clauses 
bv several companies for all applicants except males 
18 to 30. One company (Acacia Mutual) has gone so 
far as to waive war clauses in policies on service 
men in Europe. 
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They’re Enthusiastic! 


. about the MUTUAL LIFETIME COMPENSATION PLAN 


Best compensation 
plan in the business.” 


HAROLD W. ROOKER 
Jerome, Idaho 


“Greatest advance since 
the development of the 
agency system.” 
LLOYD R. YEATES 
Sacramento, Cal. 





Aeree the High- Spot Story 
of the Mutual Lifetime 
Compensation Plan 


®@ Developed to encourage field under- 
writing as a professional career. 
® Stabilizes income, thus minimizing the 
effect of fluctuating volume ® Pays stead- 
ily increasing income on a level volume 
of business. © Pays the career under- 
writer substantially larger commissions 
than ordinary contracts. 


® Provides three new sources of income: 
Extra compensation for service to old pol- 
icyholders; Extra compensation for quality 
of business; Generous retirement income. 





which pays. . 







4i 
. extra money 







for doing a better job.” 
REV] 


severa 


. haugurate 
“Forecasts a new era in life insurance selling.” ntinued. 
JOHN R. TAYLOR, New Bern, N.C. 044 y, 

anies, as 


I’m enthusiastic about the plan and the 


force ; 
Company.” 


ED. F. WRIGHT, Montgomery, Ala. $f 8.3‘, 
Insurance 
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“A great step forward for career underwriters.” 
ALFRED PUGNO, Fremont, Mich, 












“Leads the parade ... in 
step with tomorrow.” 
RAY J. MERTZ 


Rank 
) Milwaukee, Wis. 


1944 
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1] 
That’s why 90% of our men who 3 
write $100,000 and more yearly f{ '° 


have voluntarily chosen the } is 





Mutval Lifetime Compensation Plan. [| °° 

P 22 

Our 2nd. Contury of Serice z 
THE MUTUAL LIFE] : 

; INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 32 
“First in 4omenrita” i) " Lewis W. Douglas, Aresitnit - 


34 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
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LEADING COMPANIES 


REVIOUS to last year it had been our practice for 
several years to list the thirty leading companies 
based on assets, insurance written and insurance in 
rce. The increase in the listing to fifty companies 
haugurated last year was well received and is being 


%  gbntinued. 
1944 was in general an excellent year for all com- 
anies, as indicated by increases in assets and insurance 
c force. Among the first 50 assets showed an increase 
£8.3°, while in force rose 5.5% compared with 1943. 
Insurance written, however, decreased 1.0%. This de- 
” 


rease in the 50 leading companies in comparison with 
| creases shown by the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the Sales Research Bureau (both based on 
larger group of companies) is due to the following 
acts: In our compilation the group insurance is some- 
mes reported to us on the “net” basis; that is, group 
Yhithdrawals are deducted ; our figures include increases, 
Heivals, dividend additions, etc. which the L. I. A. A. 
tad the Sales Research Bureau do not include, and, in 
7H third place, among the first 50 companies are the 










majority of the large group writers and group insurance 
during 1944 in the written category decreased consider- 
ably. The total written for the first 10 companies in 
1944 was $12,948,954,312 compared with $13,606,674,- 
906 in 1943. 


Changes 


Among the first 10 companies there was only one 
change in asset standing—Northwestern Mutual passed 
Mutual Life from 6th to 5th place. Among the first 50 
there were 15 changes as indicated in the table. In writ- 
ten there were many changes: The Travelers moved into 
No. 4 spot; the New York Life into 7th and Occidental 
of California into 9th; Equitable Society dropped to 
5th; Connecticut General to 8th; Sun of Canada to 10th 
and American National to 12th. Considering the first 
50 companies only 13 maintained their last year’s stand- 
ing. The largest jump was from 80th to 46th place made 
by the Pacific Mutual participating department. 

There were no changes in the insurance in force statis- 
tics among the first 10 and only 15 in the first 50. 











Assets 

1944 
1 MR o.e sins 2aieids Lacaales $6,995,450,571 
2 5 Eee 2 errr 5,856,880,815 
3 WOT EEO io occ cbse accnws 3,570,738,941 
4 ee Eh Se eae 3,507,983,461 
5 Northwestern Sites , (Wis.).... 1,757,656,104 
6 Wemteas Date CN, V5). sccscceaes 1,717,638,788 
7 John Hancock hese: epee soe 1,631,326,701 
8 De ee ..  1,412,982,760 
9 SO WERMMERD inn sobs baw se cavers 1,176,792,524 
10 ee en eee Sree 1,040,777,100 
e i Penn Matual ( Pa.) ..0..<.00000 949,107,010 
e 12 Mutual Benefit (N. J.) ........... 937,351,272 
j e. is Massachusetts Mutual ............ 931,584,813 
#14 New England Mutual (Mass.) .... 690,778,980 
l e 6 Connecticut Moatual .....45. 0.60%. 542,427,700 
6h 16 Union Central (Ohio) ............ 503,384,734 
p 617 Provident Mutual (Pa.) .......... 474 237,266 
= R 618 Connecticut General ............. 446,743,743 
p 8619 Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ......... 357,346,124 
1 20 ees CROWS) 4.05455 e0dsscseee 335,011,028 
e e 2s A SA ee ret ee 329,533,755 
= 22 Oe ae a. 2 ner eee 290,943,588 
co 29 RS ne 278,047,231 
. 24 Western & Southern (Ohio) ...... 270,028,018 
® 2 Manufacturers (Can.) ........... 264,909,572 
: 26 State Mutual (Mass.) ............ 250,416,071 
a 2y Lincoln National (Ind.) .......... 241 652,736 
28 ee ee Me | Gh eee 222,441,886 
: Li 3 eee 191,604,659 
RPE 30 ~— «Reliance (Pa.) .............00005 184,953,571 
31 Pacific Mutual (Par. Dept.) ...... 184,091,052 
32 Confederation (Can.) ........0.0 173,196,340 
: 33 Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) ........... 169,398,741 
pailaril 34 Teachers Ins. & AGR: . «54. o20<5<5 167,364,375 
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35 35 amnns Gite (OG) os oie csinn sees 158,405,249 
39 36 National L. & A. (Tenn.) ........ 155,764,924 
37 37 Life Ins. ._ PR Nis eeasuas 154,156,982 
36 38 oe ee rere 154,055,403 
40 39 American National ii 4 aa 148,239,724 
41 40 Jefferson Standard (N.C.) ....... 142,939,569 
38 41 General American (Mo.) ......... 139,892,224 
42 42 Acacia Mutual (1D C,) .......665 130,976,608 
44 43 CSOCHEMNGE TESOL). obs. occssccneeds 122,624,617 
43 44 SEO TED i 5 inns gsuaec sone 119,643,577 
45 45 Northwestern National (Minn.) .. 114,220,589 
46 46 Soutnwestern (Tex.) <...52 0.0000 112,474,359 
47 47 North American (Can.) .......... 89,594,277 
48 48 ee ee eee er 83,004,441 
50 49 ON Rr ree 72,483,691 
49 50 Pacific Mutual (N. P. Dept.) ..... 72,341,884 
Insurance Written 
Rank 

1943 1944 
1 1 ee a eR Loaner ge gee a$2,330,181,502 
2 2 a Se eran a 2,033,165,200 
3 3 gy ORS 9% eee 1,975,056,742 
5 4 po ee eer ee 1,814,737,700 
4 5 Ee eee 1,754,934,930 
6 6 John Hancock (Mass.) .......... 1,180,266,056 
8 7 ee Sa eee es 534,870,175 
7 8 Connecticut General ............. 463,247,550 
11 9 eee EC” Sa ene 446,580,155 
9 10 ee NIE is acon das ane am 415,914,302 
14 11 Lincoln National (Ind.) ......... 337,240,902 
10 12 American National (Tex.) ...... 292,953,923 
13 13 Northwestern Mutual (Wis.) . 284,370,173 
12 14 National L. & A. (Tenn.) ....... 243,122,927 
15 15 peeiual Lite CM, 1.) cr occcaccces -199,668,268 
16 16 Western & Southern (Ohio) ..... 186,815,249 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LEADING COMPANIES—Continued 


21 17 New England Mutual (Mass.) ... 
18 18 Massachusetts Mutual ........... 
24 19 Ineustrial 1. & T. (Ga.) 2.21.08 
23 20 Penn Wemtial CPA.) sik iciccccccs 
7 21 Mutual Benefit (N. J.) .......... 
20 22 Continental Assur. (Ill.) ........ 
28 23 AMWOTE C1OWA).. c06.s.ccsess20000% 
22 24 Lite & Casualty (Tenn.) ........ 
19 25 General American (Mo.) ........ 
26 26 Northwestern National (Minn.).. 
27 27 ARe AEA COOOL VAL. cccdsecececae 
25 28 Connecticut Mutual ............. 
30 29 Great-West (Can) .ccsicivecseeie 
29 30 aOR hack. canis ana dawueinas 
33 31 ANE NOIR) ono Sibi 5 ae are ie Kees 
38 ae Acatia srutual (Co) on. ices cs 
36 33 United Benefit (Neb.) .......... 
32 34 POOR NS) on sc oSda kee asaiens 
35 35 Manutacturers (Cati.) 20.00.85: 
31 36 Home Beneficial (Va.) .......... 
34 37 Washington National (Ill.) ...... 
37 38 Southern L. & H. (Ala.) ........ 
42 39 Provident Mutual (Pa.) ......... 
43 40 Interstate L. & A. (Tenn.) ....... 
41 41 Limon Gentral CORO), ...<ccciccsee- 
44 42 Og 8 ee eee era 
40 43 Confederation (Can.) ........... 
66 44 Liberty National (Ala.) ......... 
39 45 Monumental (Md.) ............. 
80 46 Pacific Mutual (Par. Dept.) ..... 
46 47 Jefferson Standard (N.C.) ...... 
52 48 PEMRAE DONOR x oss o-e-e scious 8 sie wo 
49 49 Old Republic Credit (Ill) ....... 
54 50 Crown (Can.) 


a After deducting group withdrawals. 


b Excluding $142,913,265 from merger 
Company. 


c Writes short term insurance to cover loans. 


Insurance in Force 


Rank 
1943 1944 

1 1 MPetrOnONtan 4. cock caaaccancac 
2 2 Prudential (IN. J.) .ckcsccsacce 
3 3 POGMAIG UN. .). ocssindes sessed 
4 4 ES On. Se 
5 5 John Hancock (Mass.) ........ 
6 6 Reavers CGOMK;) s.45.050060 
‘ f 7 PCRS COMA: 5.0. kcx tee ee cova 
8 8 Northwestern Mutual (Wis.) .. 
9 9 Mima Tate UN, Yo) .iccccceas 
10 10 OC ee 
11 11 Mutual Benefit (N. J.) ......... 
12 i Massachusetts Mutual ......... 
13 13 Penn. Mutual (P a.) ...6.. 0.000. 
14 14 New England Mutual (Mass.) .. 
15 15 Connecticut General ........... 
16 16 Lincoln National (Ind.) ....... 
17 17 Western & Southern (Ohio) ... 
18 18 Connecticut Mutual ........... 
20 19 National L. & A. (Tenn.) ...... 
21 20 American National (Tex.) .... 
19 21 Union Central (Ohio) ......... 
22 an Provident Mutual (Pa.) ....... 
23 23 CPRIIOL WAI) vcci acs ceea-ns 
24 24 Memes VIOWA): ccs oc0s0500 0 
25 25 EE ee 
26 26 Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ...... 
28 27 Great-West (Can.) ............ 
29 28 Manufacturers (Can.) ......... 
27 29 General American (Mo.) ...... 
12 





170,562,845 
150,946,985 
148,985,844 
135,142,969 
134,417,005 
134,141,631 
127,608,314 
124,673,147 
117,816,152 
117,357,135 
115,164,989 
109,794,537 
98,478,985 
97 838,078 
93,244,124 
91,979,409 
91,290,253 
90,092,384 
89,263,083 
88,344,615 
86,235,449 
82,709,555 
73,622,858 
72,595,325 
70,842,870 
70,048,985 
67,908,000 
b67,889,566 
64,789,530 
64,457,398 
62,045,023 
61,572,948 
60,651,941 
59,845,691 


“$17,785 ,484,000 


with Brown-Service Insurance 


$30,696,750,125 
22,741,134,075 


8,897'754,332 
7,644,703,430 
6,803,793,028 
6.739,167,237 
6,067,999,426 
4.437,471.123 
3:713,386.176 
3,312,525,426 
2'273,148,501 
2,197,894.211 
2.141,038,301 
1'897'337,872 
1:796,581,104 
1,662,820,982 
1'402.072,494 
1,295'559,265 
1:261,199,970 
1:243,286.039 
1.184,066,883 
1,089,170,242 
1'013,019,649 
945,483,454 
887.741.968 
783,247,500 
754,729,135 
751,166,471 
748,270,711 





Rank 


SNA WMS Wh 


ae ee a 
RwN— OOo 


—b pot pee 
NHN 


wee 
— oR? ) 


NO DO DO 
whore 


a 


: Life Ins. Co. of Va. 
31 Equitable (Iowa) 


32 State Mutual (Mass.) ......... 
33 PIGUIOREE TU): oi ode.ceiacs b4.0c06 
34 Rr ee ae 


35 Northwestern National ( Minn.) . 
ee, ree 
37 Acacia Mutual (D. C.) 
38 Panses Cite CIROL) in ccc ccs cices 
39 Confederation (Can.) ......... 
Jefferson + ay Sl GDA Coy, pa 
41 NEN TIGR) ra. co i5 56.0 S05 waives 
Continental tl (I1l.) 
43 Southwestern (Tex.) 






542/565.) 
530,9345 
498 6388 
481,718 
















44 Life & Casualty (Tenn.) ....... 471,848, HE 
45 Monumental (Md.) ............ 456,325,\¢ pete 
46 Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) ......... 427,573.48 Age 
47 Pacific Mutual (Pa. Dent.) .... 417,423, @has Sj 
48 ory ee err 366,204 time stu 
49 United Benefit (Neb.) ......... 333,837, ( 7 
50 CANE WR hn Os is a Stasis weal 333,155, ue wal 
torces C 
both the 
Canada. 
Cumulative Table has beer 
(000 omitted) ie 
numve 
% of Insurance % @ increase 
Assets Total Rank _ in Force Tol {actors | 
$6,995,451..... 17 1 $30,696,750... +: 
12,852,332..... 32 2 53,437,884..... 3q pita p 
16,423,071... 41 3 62,335,638... .. 4q We h 
19,931,054... 50 4 69,980,341... Siinto the 
21,688,710..... 54 5  76,784,134..... S@have be 
23,406,349. .... 58 6 83,523,301... is a 
25,037,676..... 63 7 89,591,300... — = 
26,450,659... .. 66 8 94,028,771... 6g Who rea 
27,627 452...:. 69 9 97,742,157..... 7i§ The elix 
28,668,229..... 72 10 101,054,682... MHior life 
29,617,336..... 74 11 103,327,830..... i. at 
30,554,687..... 76 12 105,525,224..... 7vore * 
31,486,272..... 79 13 107,666,262..... 7@ the sma! 
Wa 80 14 109,563,600..... R8 tunities 
32,719,479. .... 82 15 hk 8 ee 8 Durir 
33,222,864..... 83 16 113,023,002... 8A nd sati 
33,697,101... 84 17 114,425,074... te; 
34,143,845... 85 18 115.720.633..... g@sales or 
34,501,191... . 86 19 116,981,833..... 8# factual 
34,836,202..... 87 20 118,225.119..... 4 well-tra 
35,165,736..... 88 21 119,409,186... rofit b 
35,456,680... 89 22 120,498356..... 4” 
35,734,727..... 89 23 121,511,376..... gq The | 
36,004,755..... 90 24 “122456899... .. 8g general 
36,269,655. co Se 25 123,344,601 Sone . truiting 
36,520,081..... 91 26 124,127,849..... i 
36,761,734... 92 27 124882'578..... 1? 
36,984,176..... 92 28 125,633,744..... of fecruits 
37,175,781..... 93 29 126,382,015... Qf to provi 
37,360,735..... 93 30. 127,129,571..... Wife ins 
37,544,826..... 94 31 127,823,825... erifes 
37,718,022..... 904 32 128,508,316..... 
37,887,421... 95 33 129,191,335... ggand ho 
38,054,785. .... 95 34 129,829,356..... O48 qualifiec 
GR21S, 490... ..0. 95 35 130,416,053..... %in orde: 
38,368,955..... 96 36 131,002,361... 1 publi 
38,523,112..... 96 37. 131,582,712... 4 ee 
38,677,167..... 97 38  132,137,976..... ggwith qu 
38,825,407..... 97 39 =: 132,683,558..... The ex 
38,968,347..... 97 40 133,226,123 Wand you 
39,108,239..... 98 41 133,757,058... bikiew fe 
39,239,216..... 98 42 134,255,697... le 
39,361,841..... 98 43 134,737,415..... gg’nd mo 
39,481,485..... 99 44 135,209,263..... swill mo 
39,595,706..... 99 45  135,665,588..... With 
39,708,180..... 99 46 136,093,166..... the tem 
39,797,774... 99 47 136,510,589... ohn 
39,880,778... 99 48  136,876,793..... sands n 
39,953,262..... 99 49  137.210,630..... a Many 3 
40,025,604... 100 50 137,543,785... Iquately 
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sock HE Committee on 
37248 Agency Management 
423, @has spent considerable 
re time studying the effects of 





the war upon the agency 
forces Of life insurance in 
both the United States and 
Canada. The war period 
has been characterized by a 
substantial decrease in the 
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This is a statement prepared by the Manpower Subcom- 
mittee of the Management Committee of the Research 
Bureau, and approved by the Committee as a whole at 
its June, 1945, meeting. It is the Committee's hope that 
everyone in the Home Office and field concerned with 
the postwar agency activities of American and Canadian 
life insurance companies will read this statement and take 
such action as seems desirable. 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON, Chairman 


This must not happen. 
The handling of this prob- 
lem is a joint responsibility 
of the Agency Departments 
in the Home Office and field 
management. They must 
cooperate with sincere pur- 
pose to maintain a healthy 
growth and check any 


m 
= 
m 





number of men under contract, along with a material 
% @increase in production. The combination of these two 
Toi factors has produced a very substantial increase in per 
3q @pita production. 

44 We have lost some extremely good men who went 
5ifinto the armed services or, because of special skills, 
Shave been in important war work. A larger group of 
a those who left were represented by marginal producers 
6 Who readily left the business for greater remuneration. 
7 The elimination of this latter group was a great gain 
7$ior life insurance. The high average production of 
ms hose remaining reflects the average higher caliber of 
8 





@ the smaller group, as well as the increased sales oppor- 
tunities available to them. 


During this period we have learned that lower costs ° 


and satisfactory production can be realized in a smaller 
ggsales organization of better-than-average quality. This 
8#factual demonstration of the advantages of smaller, 
well-trained groups of agents points the way for us to 
Aprofit by that lesson in our postwar activity. 
The Committee on Agency Management shares the 
general concern about certain aspects of postwar re- 
truiting, but especially the problem of augmenting the 
present agency force with a sufficient number of new 
recruits while holding these gains. We need new men 
to provide a strong and adequate sales organization for 
Alife insurance in the years ahead, but we must not 
sacrifice quality. Our present agents recognize this need 
and hope that their companies bring in only well- 
4qualified men. They want it done on a selective basis 
in order to guarantee that the gains in good will from 
a public that has grown more accustomed to dealing 
with qualified agents is not lost by unwise recruiting. 
The existing agency force is growing older and new 
ind younger men are needed to take over the responsi- 
bility for increased production, as well as for the better 
and more scientific methods of service which the future 
will most certainly demand. 

With millions of fine men seeking jobs after the war, 
the temptation to induct too many will be great. Thou- 
sands not qualified for this business could be recruited. 
Many more might be brought in than could be ade- 
quately trained and supervised by our management staff. 
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tendency toward mass re- 
cruiting. 
There are three good reasons, at least, why thinking 
Agency Departments fear this type of recruiting. In 
the Committee’s opinion they are as follows: 


1. It would be poor public relations. 
2. It would be unfair to the agent. 
3. It would be too costly. 


1. It would be poor public relations. 


The public must not be exposed again to thousands 
of unqualified life insurance representatives. The pub- 
lic expects us to provide an adequate sales force made 
up of qualified and successful men and women. We 
can meet that responsibility only by insisting upon the 
most careful selection and training. Since most of our 
manpower will very likely come from military sources, 
it is particularly important that they be well selected 
and thoughtfully directed to give them a full oppor- 
tunity for success in civilian life. 


2. It would be unfair to the agent. 


Life insurance must continue to improve its standards 
of performance. It must induct only men of high caliber 
with whom our present agents will be proud to be 
associated. We must have a carefully organized train- 
ing program, specific in nature, operating on a planned 
schedule under the direction of a well-trained manage- 
ment staff. Both old and new agents must be keenly 
aware of the fine standards of selection and training 
maintained in their agency. This can be a great force in 
building esprit de corps and in motivating men to do 
effective work for clients. The prestige of the agent 
will be undermined if there is any letdown in our 
standards of selection or training. 


3. It would be too costly. 


The word “costly” is used in a dual sense. 
First, indiscriminate recruiting would impair the 
prestige of life insurance and life insurance selling. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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POSTWAR MANPOWER—Continued 


This prestige is necessary to attract good men and is a 
valuable asset which must be conserved. 

Second, excessive cost results from indiscriminate 
recruiting, along with the superficial training and super- 
vision, as well as the high turnover which must in- 
evitably accompany it. If, for example, it costs $1,500 
to recruit, train and supervise a new man for one year, 
then the cost of five men is $7,500. If one man survives 
until the fifth year then the induction cost of one fifth- 
year man is $7,500. If two survive, this induction cost 
is $3,750 for each fifth-year man; if three survive, it is 
$2,500. This cost factor is self-evident to Agency De- 
partments which analyze their investment in new or- 
ganization. 

This Committee submits certain basic principles 
which, it believes, will help to minimize the dangers of 
indiscriminate recruiting and improve selection : 


1. Able Field Management. 


The keyman of the agency system is the Agency 
Manager. He must be a man of character and experi- 
ence, possessing the quality of leadership, and thor- 
oughly trained to do his job well. 


2. Recruiting Limitation. 


The Agency Department and the Manager should 
carefully analyze the situation of each agency and espe- 
cially evaluate the capabilities of the present manage- 
ment staff. They should then establish the maximum 
number of new men for each agency based on the 
estimated capacity of that agency to thoroughly select, 
train and supervise that number during the coming year. 
_ Agency Managers who have not demonstrated their 
ability to develop successful men during the last five 
years should not be permitted to spend time and money 
trying to establish new agents. They should be replaced 
as Managers. 


3. Sound Financial Situation. 


It should be recognized that a man is not likely to 
stay long in the business if he cannot take home enough 
cash to balance his budget—and that debt is a most 
potent cause of turnover. It is important, therefore, 
that new agents who do their work well and take their 
jobs seriously should be assured of enough money, 
either from earnings or elsewhere, to provide a reason- 
able standard of living for at least two years. This 
should be done in some manner which does not put 
the agent in debt. 

It is unsound to permit men to enter the business on 
a shoestring, which fact stresses the need of a sound 
financial situation for each agent. If a man’s standard 
of living is too high in relation to his potential produc- 
tion, or if the company or Manager is unwilling under 
reasonable circumstances to make up the difference 
between earnings and the minimum requirements of a 
sound budget, then the man should not be appointed. 
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4. Selection. 


The Committee believes that selection is the join 
responsibility of the Manager and Home Office. We 
strongly recommend that selection devices, the Apti 
tude [Index or any other effective selection test should 
be made a definite requirement. It is essential to inter- 
view the prospect several times to learn as much a 
possible about the man’s qualifications from his refer- 
ences, his family and his past history. We also strongly 
recommend the required use of credit reports and un 
qualified fidelity bonds. 

It is better for the Agency Manager to invest an extr: 
five or ten hours in finding out about a prospective 
agent than to waste many hours each week for fifty 
weeks trying to develop a man who lacks the aptitude 
for our business. 


5. Training. 


A sound training program for agents is essential. It 
is a definite responsibility of the Home Office to see 


that such a program exists and that Agency Managers 
use it. 


6. Standards of Performance. 


Standards of performance for the apprentice agent 
should be strict but reasonable, and the contracts of all 
men who cannot or will not meet these standards should 
be promptly terminated. Six months in life insurance 
is an incident in a man’s life; two years represents a 
business failure. 


7. Induction Cost. 


Every company should know its own cost of recruit- 
ing, educating and training a new man. Where a 
thorough induction job is done, this cost, including the 
Agency Manager’s time, normally involves an invest- 
ment of $1,500 or more. Accurate knowledge of this 
cost will do more than anything else to bring a vivid 
realization of the need for careful selection. 


8. Home Office Responsibility. 


Most important of all, it is necessary that the com- 
pany establish policies and set up objectives which will 
help—not hinder—a sound program of recruiting. 

The main fundamental to keep in mind is the major 
objective of a company, whether such objective is vol- 
ume production as such or the building of sound agency 
organization. We realize that volume production 1s 
necessary. However, if a company successfully estab- 
lishes a sound agency organization, satisfactory volume 
production must inevitably follow. 





x k *& 


Interest on the federal debt for the ten-year period 
including the fiscal years 1935 through 1944 totaled 
more than $12 billion. Experts commenting on this 
subject have indicated that interest on the national debt 
at the end of the war will probably amount to $6.5 bil- 
lion annually. 
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to go in business 





Some men will never want 


| JOHN JONES | | 
{ HIS 
SHINGLE 








for themselves 


Perhaps we should have said most men. 


There is nothing wrong with this. Business organiza- 
tions, large and small, need able men, and will pay 
for them. Many a man finds a fine and satisfactory 
career on another man’s payroll. 





But some men are so sure of their ability to make their 

brains pay them a direct profit—so impatient of the delays 

and compromises involved in working for somebody else—that they cannot 
rest until they are managing their own business. 


They save and scrimp to get the capital they need, and away they go. 
America needs these men. They are the yeast in the national bread. 


It happens that they make good life insurance agents. It happens also 
that life insurance selling, which requires minimum capital, but a maximum 
of those important personal qualities, is a fertile field for these men— 

for these invaluable men of independent spirit. 


This company has built its sales and service organization of men who 
pessess that spirit. It makes available to them a wealth of practical 
experience in meeting and solving the problems peculiar to the man in 
business for himself—problems of capital, know-how and market. It does 
everything in its power to help them succeed in their own right as 
independent small business men—in a country which after the war will 
need independent small business men in larger numbers than ever before. 


NORTHWESTERN .WVational LIFE 


INSURANCE $e COMPANY 


O. J. Arnold, President 3 Minneapolis 4, Minn. 





“BUREAUCRACY” 


HE other day we ran across an- 

other story by this fellow, Anon, 
who’s turned out some of the world’s 
finest literature. Though this story 
may appear to have a tint of the 
anti-administration, we feel safe in 
presenting it herewith, now that the 
election is behind us, purely for the 
humor it contains. 

This is a story about a lawyer—a 
New Orleans lawyer—who called at 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration to arrange a loan for his 
client. He was told the loan would 
be okayed if the title to the property 
was good and sufficient, so the law- 
yer returned home and sent a rather 
voluminous and accurate abstract of 
the title by mail to the R.F.C. Soon 
afterwards, the story goes, he re- 
ceived this letter from the Corpora- 
tion’s New Orleans office: 

“We received today your letter 
enclosing application for loan for 
your client, supported by abstract of 
title. Let us compliment you on the 


able manner in which you have pre- 
pared the application. Your abstract 
clearly demonstrates that you are 
not without ample experience in this 
line of your profession. We have 
observed, however, that you have 
not chained the titles back of the 
year 1803, and before final approval 
can be accorded the application, it 
will be necessary that title be chained 
back of that year.” 

The attorney read the letter and 
his blood pressure shot up. He 
called his secretary and dictated this 
letter : 

“Gentlemen: Your letter regard- 
ing titles in Case No. 198156 re- 
ceived. I note you wish titles to 
extend further than I have presented 
them. I was unaware that any edu- 
cated man in the world failed to 
know that Louisiana was purchased 
from France in 1803. The title to 
the land was acquired by France by 
right of conquest from Spain. The 
land came into possession by right 
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of discovery in 1492 by a Spanish 
Portuguese sailor named Christo 
pher Columbus, who had been 
granted the privilege of seeking a 
new route to India by the then reign- 
ing monarch, Queen Isabella. The 
good queen being a pious womar 
and careful about titles (almost as 
careful, I might say, as the RFC) 
took the precaution of securing the 
blessings of the Pope of Rome upon 
the voyage before she sold her 
jewels to help Columbus. Now, the 
Pope, as you may know, is the 
emissary of Jesus Christ, who is the 
Son of God; and God, it is com- 
monly accepted, made the world. 
Therefore, I believe it is safe to pre- 
sume that He also made that part 
of the United States called Louisiana 
—and I hope to HELL you're satis- 
fied.” 

Reprinted from “The Port Advo- 
cate,” publication of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, Jaycees, in Future. 


BOND PURCHASES 
Higher 


Subscriptions entered by the life 
insurance companies for the United 
States Government securities offered 
in the Seventh War Loan Drive 
amounted, in the aggregate, to ap- 
proximately $3,200,000,000, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance announced 
last month. This total topped by 
more than $600,000,000 the life in- 
surance company subscriptions of 
$2,580,000,000 recorded in the Sixth 
War Loan Drive. 


Some Company Purchases 


Following purchases have been 
made in the 7th War Loan: Mutual 
Benefit (N. J.), $100,000,000; Mu- 
tual Life (N. Y.), $95,000,000; 
National Life (Vt.), $5,000,000; 
New York Life, $210,000,000; Pru- 
dential, $475,000,000; Sun Life 
(Can.), $60,000,000; Washington 
National (Ill.), $4,060,000; West- 
ern & Southern (Ohio), $16,000,- 
000. 
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PROFITABLE SELLING 


taxes provide you with a sub- 

stantial annual excess over 
your normal living requirements? 
If so—you are engaged in profitable 
selling and as far as you are con- 
cerned this subject is changed right 
now to More Profitable Selling. 

If your net income after taxes 
just meets your normal living re- 
quirements or is less than that you 
are engaged in selling on a non- 
profitable basis—and the subject re- 
mains Profitable Selling. 

The new production and per- 
sistency records of almost any life 
insurance company indicates that 
over the years an increasing percent- 
age of the field force of that company 
is selling life insurance on a profit- 
able basis. However, far too many 
in this Profitable Selling group, hav- 
ing reached a certain level of pro- 
duction, stay at that level too long 
—even in these order-taking war 
years. And then too the fact must 
be faced that far too many capable 
men and women are still operating 
on a non-profit basis—with little or 
nothing or less than that left over at 
the end of the year. 

Before attempting to suggest 
ideas which may be of assistance in 
lifting profitable operators to still 
higher levels of production and 
which may help non-profit operators 
to a profitable level of production 
one fact must be recognized and 
dealt with forthrightly. 


De« your net income after 


Selling Aptitude 


That fact is this—all men and all 
women do not possess a real aptitude 
for intangible selling. To struggle 
to sell profitably without possessing 
an aptitude for intangible selling is 
heartbreaking, back breaking, de- 
moralizing and malignant from a 
public relations viewpoint. There 
are proven methods of ascertaining 
our natural bents or aptitudes. It 
is just common sense to select for 
ourselves a vocation for which we 
have a high or better than average 
aptitude. Therein lies a profitable 


FOR AUGUST, 1945 


by GLENN B. DORR, C.L.U. 
General Agent, 
Northwestern Mutual, 
Hartford, Conn. 


kok 

and a happy life. And before we 
depart from this thought, let us do 
everything in our power to see to it 
that the challenge offered by our 
business is not used to attract, as it 
has too often in the past, hundreds 
of men and women who do not 
possess aptitude for this work. This 
is the time right now to give the 
most serious consideration to this 
point with so many millions already 
in the process of coming home to 
find jobs and happiness. We owe 
it to. these protectors of our inde- 
pendent way of life to see to it that 
they are wisely directed vocation- 
wise. 


Many Factors Involved 


And now, returning to our sub- 
ject—we are dealing suggestionwise 
with only those who have aptitude 
for this vocation of selling life in- 
surance. 

Frequently the difference in an- 
nual earnings of individual produc- 
ers is ascribed to such differences 
as physical laziness, territorial loca- 
tion, formal education, social con- 
tacts, club affiliations, age, company 
representation, supervision, etc. Of 
course, each of these factors has 
some influence but just as soon as 
an example of profitable selling due 
primarily to club affiliations is 
pointed out many examples of 
profitable selling will be cited where 
most successful careers are built 
without use of club affiliations. And 
it can’t be formal education entirely 
because there are so many leaders 
who are not eligible from a formal 
education viewpoint to become a 
C.L.U. While such factors as com- 
pany and supervision are sureiy 
worthy of consideration yet one in 
the light of many individual records 
would not be justified in laying chief 
emphasis on these points for the 


difference in annual earnings. Pick 
out territorial location, then examine 
the production records to get a jolt 
when many, many examples of 
profitable selling are found in the 
dust bowl and in towns of less than 
300 population. For every profitable 
salesman who is an epitomization of 
physical activity you'll find a profit- 
able salesman who has not bought a 
new pair of shoes in years. 

A number of years of observa- 
tion, critical analysis of self, and 
thoughtful analysis of other indi- 
viduals who have aptitude for our 
work, seems to lead to the conclusion 
that difference in annual earnings 
may be accounted for in large part 
by two fundamental procedures. 
Recognition of these two procedures 
and intelligent use of them will, I 
am convinced, raise the level of pro- 
duction to the point where it repre- 
sents profitable selling or still more 
profitable selling. 


Two Procedures 


1. Select the most profitable mar- 
kets in which you are already 
equipped to operate and prepare 
yourself to operate in the not distant 
future in the still more profitable 
markets. 

2. Organize and chart your life— 
at least your business life. 

Before detailing these two pro- 
cedures permit me to inject an ob- 
servation. It appears to me that 
profitable selling underwriters have 
consciously, or shall we say uncon- 
sciously over the years through trial 
and error and observation, built their 
ever increasing success around these 
two procedures. That this job can 
be consciously done by each indi- 
vidual for himself has been demon- 
strated time and time again. And the 
fact that a man does it for himself 
after careful thought, investigation 
and planning puts him on a better 
paved highway to profitable selling 
than having someone else do it for 
him. Let’s outline the first basic 
procedure. 

(Continued on the next page) 











Profitable Selling—Continued 


Write down on the left hand side 
of a sheet of paper the many mar- 
kets or uses for life insurance— 
such as mortgage, education, be- 
quest, readjustment income, cash 
clean up, group annuity, group in- 
surance, estate tax, individual policy 
pension plans, key man, partnership, 
stock liquidation, capital conversion, 
to mention just a few. Make your 
list of different markets or uses for 
life insurance as complete as pos- 
sible. 

Then, after much investigation 
and careful thought as applied to 
your particular territory you are 
ready to take the next step. Your 
own company is in a position to 
furnish you with figures which will 
help you to arrive at correct con- 
clusions. Rearrange in the next col- 
umn all of these many markets in 
the order of highest dollar profit per 
sale. For instance, in most terri- 
tories the partnership, programming, 
and estate tax markets will rank 
higher in potential dollar profit per 
sale than mortgage, readjustment in- 
come, education, etc. Proceed with 
care and intelligence, armed with 
factual data, in this rearrangement 
of markets in order of highest dollar 
profit per unit sale. 


Most Profitable Markets 


Now for the second rearrange- 
ment—the most profitable markets 
for you personally based on your 
age, past experience, viewpoint of 
life, the aspects of family or busi- 
ness life interesting to you, and those 
for which you have already devel- 
oped a successful technique. It is 
suggested that you be critical of 
yourself in this rearrangement. You 
will notice that some of the most 
profitable markets are not being 
tapped by you and so in the next 
column list those in the order of 
largest profit per unit and decide in 
1, 2, 3 order which of these markets 
you will begin at once to prepare 
yourself to handle in the not far 
distant future. 

There is still another step and in 
this step your company will again 
be most helpful. For instance, let us 
assume that in your particular case 
the #1 profit market in your terri- 
tory which you are already equipped 
to handle is the retirement income 





market. From your company ascer- 
tain the occupational groups which 
are buying the largest size retire- 
ment contracts. Those occupational 
groups are your prime prospecting 
groups for your #1 market. In 
like manner find out the current 
purchasing occupational group or 
groups for your best three or four 
markets. That’s enough to keep you 
very busy and profitably occupied. 
The only possible result is that now 
you will place your prospecting em- 
phasis where it belongs, in the 
proper occupational groups for your 
most productive markets. 

This job of individual market 
analysis may be reduced to chart to 
which you refer each week in your 
planning. That chart must be re- 
checked regularly as major buying 





“Lady, you ought to be glad we're not using our TRUCK 
for small deliveries!!!" 


changes will occur in the economic 
cycle. You will list your markets 
in different order six months from 
now and probably many of the occu- 
pational groups will change that fre- 
quently. It is suggested that you 
make this analysis at least every six 
months and revise your marketing 
chart on which all prospecting plans 
are based. 

Just one observation before pro- 
ceeding to the development of this 
second procedure. When we worked 
for a bank, a manufacturing com- 
pany, or taught school, or sold a 
tangible or an intangible, we will 
recall that the job—our job—was 
laid out in detail for us. We fol- 
lowed that outline to a T or we 
became disconnected from that job. 





Part of our earnings went to pay 
someone to plan that job for us, 
One reason why we left that job 
may have been to get the full reward 
for both planning and execution of 
the plan. Address yourself to the 
planning job just as though someone 
else were to carry out the plan. The 
carefully conceived plan is reduced 
to writing, to a chart, and instruc- 
tions are issued to ourselves to be 
followed. 


Organization 


The organization of our business 
life suggests many subdivisions—let 
us deal with but seven at this time 
and leave others which will occur to 
you to be thought through individ- 
ually and acted upon. 


I. Prospecting 
II. Technique of presentation 
III. Preparing ourselves to in- 
vade the still more profitable 
markets 
IV. Time control 
V. Follow through cultivation 
VI. Financial control 
VII. Mental balance 


To move into profitable selling, 
to go from one level of production 
to a higher level and maintain the 
new level is relatively easy for the 
individual with aptitude who, after 
analyzing the markets and selecting 
his own most profitable markets will 
then thoroughly organize himself, 
chart that organization, and follow 
that chart. It is almost impossible 
tor him to miss, whether he is or 
is not in a metropolitan center, 
whether he is or is not a club man, 
whether he is or is not a college 
graduate, whether he has or does 
not have close supervision, whether 
he is short or tall, good looking or 
homely, age twenty-six or fifty-six, 
male or female. 

Suppose we take up the first sub- 
divisions of personal organization— 
Prospecting—and address our atten- 
tion to that for a few moments. For 
ourselves, we have already selected 
in order of highest profit per unit 
our most profitable markets. For 
example, let us assume that the num- 
ber one most profitable market is 
the programming field and that the 
occupational groups showing the 
highest unit purchase are retail 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE AGENTS JOB 


whether or not the agent has a 

job. Some government agen- 
ties say the life insurance agent has 
10 job—he is an independent con- 
actor, self-employed. Other gov- 
ermment agencies say otherwise— 
they hold that the agent is an 
employee and does have a job. Be 
that as it may, we can all admit that 
the agent has a lot of work to do 
if he is going to make a decent liv- 
ing and a worthwhile life out of 
this business of selling life insur- 
ance. 

Is the work hard or easy? I’ve 
heard it said that it is quite easy 
ior the hard worker but hard as— 
fint for the lackadaisical worker. 
Just what are the hard or tough 
things about the work? I’ve heard 
omplaints against these things: 

Evening work required 

“Nobody wants to buy” 

Low rates of sales to attempts 

Continual study required 

Must seek new prospects continu- 

ally 

Must make 

continually 

Uneven flow of income 

Too many other agents 
I’m sure you have heard every one 
f these complaints ; possibly you’ve 
made them yourself, 


Good Things 


A ( THE start it might be asked 


new acquaintances 


Now what are the good things 
about selling life insurance? On this 
point I’m not going to give my per- 
sonal opinions as such; instead I’m 
going to let more than 1,000 agents 
of 5 different companies give their 
answers. 

The poll which produced these 
answers was so arranged that every 
agent remained unidentified as an in- 
dividual and could therefore speak 
honestly and frankly. They were 
asked what things about their job 
they liked most and you may be 
surprised at some of the things they 
liked, and particularly the order of 
preference. 

The Number One item to 99% 
of these 1,081 agents when asked 
what aspect of their work gave them 
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the greatest amount of satisfaction 
was, “My Company’s general repu- 
tation and public standing.” I hope 
any Company officials present here 
get the same thrill out of that state- 
ment that I do. Yes, sir—that was 
their Number One item. 

The next nine things about the 
business in the order in which these 
agents said they contributed to the 
agents’ satisfaction were: 


The way life insurance performs 
its basic functions. 

The opportunities in the work for 
performing useful service. 

The opportunities in the work for 
interesting experiences. 

Servicing his own policyholders. 

His Company’s underwriting prac- 





tices. 

His location and work surround- 
ings. 

His agency cashier, 

Interviewing and_ selling—and 
tenth, but by no means unim- 
portant, 


The association with other agents 
of his Company. 


Would you, I wonder, answer the 
same way these polled agents did? 

Another aspect of the poll which 
impressed me greatly may be of in- 
terest to you. These agents were 
asked, “With the same amount of 
effort, do you think you would make 
more or less money in some other 
line of work than you are making 
now ?” 





* 4 


Only 16% said they thought they 
could make more elsewhere; 28% 
thought they could make about the’ 
same in another line of work, and 
56% said they believed they were 
making more out of selling life in- 
surance than they could doing any- 
thing else. 

They were also asked, “Do you 
think you would get more or less 
satisfaction from doing some other 
job than you get from your present 
work?” Only 6% said they believed 
they would get more satisfaction out 
of some other job; 18% thought 
they would get about the same, but 
76% felt certain they would get less 
satisfaction out of any other type of 
work. On your next “blue day” you 
might profitably ask yourself those 
questions. Maybe the business of 
selling life insurance will look better 
to you as a result of honest answers 
to those questions. 


Tougher in Future 


But, however that may be, it can 
be agreed that the agent’s job is a 
tough one and in my opinion it is 
going to get tougher. Tomorrow’s 
agents will have to work harder to 
accomplish the same amount. Some 
of the reasons: more agents will be 
in the field; resumed competition 
from other things, such as cars, 
clothes, household appliances, etc. ; 
National Service Life Insurance. 

(Continued on the next page) 














The Agent's Job—Continued 


Although tomorrow’s agent will 
have to work harder, each agent can 
determine for himself just what type 
of harder work he wants to do. 
There have been and still are four 
general phases of life insurance sell- 
ing. They may be described roughly 
as follows: 


1. Getting the application signed by 
(a) Fast talking 
(b) Wearing him out 
(c) Company President’s birth- 

day 

(d) Ina contest, or 
(e) Misrepresentation 

2. Package selling, where you sell a 
simple idea, as 





(a) $100 a month for one year 
(b) Mortgage retirement 
(c) Educational policy 

3. Simple programming where all 
life insurance is coordinated so 
that it will do the job the insured 
wants it to do. 

4. Life insurance advisor where the 
agent works out a lasting rela- 
tionship with the insured similar 
to that of the family physician. 
In the tomorrows to come agents 

will still operate in all four of these 

phases but the agent who doesn't 
progress past the first phase will 
have an exceedingly tough time sell- 
ing even as much as now. He’ll have 
to see many more people, put in far 
longer hours, and even then he'll 
probably soon find that companies 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Four decades—two score years—or forty 
matters not. 
matter is how Anico has used these years. 
Vision gave way to achievement, motivated 
by action, until today Anico in forty years 
has grown to important proportions and 
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is still growing as the years roll on—a 
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and general agents are happy to get 
along without him. 


Other Phases 


The agent in the second phase 
will still find buyers and will sell 
packages, but he'll have to see more 
people and work longer hours too. 
He will be in direct competition with 
the men selling television, air condi- 
tioning, and a hundred other items 
that cater to man’s comfort or 
amusement. 

The agent operating in the third 
phase will do most of the business, 
but he'll have to work hard, first, 
to qualify to operate in the field of 
programming and then to keep up 
to date on tax laws, Treasury De- 
partment rulings, and in handling 
the details of coordinating a few or 
several separate life insurance poli- 
cies into a well devised program. 

The agent operating in the fourth 
phase will be the “top bracket” of 
the business. Once established, his 
work will be pleasant and profitable. 
He will be working with above- 
average persons whose entire confi- 
dence he has. He will be envied by 
many but will need envy no one. 
There won’t be many of him be- 
cause the work required is a bigger 
price than most agents will ever pay. 
He wil] have to know the business 
from stem to stern, not only from 
the Company’s standpoint but also 
from the buyer’s standpoint. He will 
correspond in his relation to his 
clients to that of the lawyer who 
serves as general counsel to several 
wealthy corporations or individuals. 


Your Choice 


But, you can see, if my assump- 
tions are correct that tomorrow’s 
job is going to mean harder work 
for equal results no matter which 
phase you operate in. But, again, 
the choice is yours as regards the 
character of the harder work. You 
can choose to shove all the additional 
work on your legs, arms, mouth, and 
physical body, or you can choose to 
make your mind do the extra work. 
You'll have to do one or the other 
and I hope for your sake, for your 
clients’ sake, and for your Com- 
pany’s sake you choose to “let your 
head save your heels.” It will be 
pleasanter all around and you'll 
make a lot more money. 


—Before Hudson County Life Underwriters. 
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SELLING WOMEN 


ELLING insurance to business 

women is not very different in 

technique from that of selling 
business men. Yet consciously or 
subconsciously there are certain 
points to keep in mind in selling 
feminine prospects. 

1. Women want security. As a 
class, women are more thrifty than 
men. Men wish to boast of the ma- 
terial things they can afford for their 
families; deep inside every woman 
is the desire for security. Granted, 
some may spend heedlessly and ex- 
travagantly. It is their instinctive 
way of trying to buy their security 
through some man. 

The urge for security must be 
understood by one who sells insur- 
ance to women. 

2. Women are more sensitive as 
to the appearance of those with 
whom they do business. One care- 
less in taste and dress has a small 
chance to sell a woman. But while 
appearance of a salesman is im- 
portant to a woman, she is not fooled 
by appearance and wants more than 
“fine feathers” and a smooth man- 
ner. 

3. Most women are slow to take 
in a new business acquaintance. 
Contacts made through endless 
chain, referred leads, or by request, 
help the agent to be accepted but 
even with these there is an “ice- 
breaking” moment in the approach. 
If one looks straight into the eyes 
of a woman (or man either for that 
matter) and smiles during the ap- 
proach, there is a return smile. The 
smile and the smile answer is the 
first and almost sure step to becom- 
ing that woman’s insurance agent. 


Technique 


4. Never ask a woman the ques- 
tions, “How old are you?” or, 
“What is your age?” Give her a 
flattering look and ask, ‘Miss 
Smith, how young are you?” She 
will give her age if the question has 
been asked with the right inflection. 


FOR AUGUST, 1945 


by CARRIE LEE WADDELL 


Atlanta Agency, 
Connecticut Mutual Life 


5. Assume the woman is too busy 
to talk on her job. If she isn’t busy, 
she should be. Most women work 
for someone else and have a boss. 
Even if she is not busy she will have 
one ear, if not both, cocked to hear 
her boss, and your “chin music” 
as well as time is wasted. So beat 
her to it and say, “I know you are 
busy now, but may I see you this 
afternoon when you are through or 
does tomorrow at lunch suit you 
better? What time do you go to 
lunch?” This, of course, is the old 
sales strategy to get an appointment 
as the prospect is deciding on the 
hour and not the momentous de- 
cision of whether or not to talk with 
you. 


Policies 


6. The young woman wants a 
limited payment period. The old 
fashioned 20-Year Endowment is 
still a favorite and the low rate of 
the 20-Premium Endowment at 60 
or 65 has a good appeal. Older 
women buy for life income. Today 
many older women realize that even 
a few more dollars of monthly in- 
come added to their Social Security 
mean comfort and happiness. 

7. There are very few women who 
work who do not have the financial 
responsibility of someone else—a 
mother or father, probably both, an 
aunt, a sister. Unlike men, they will 
not buy insurance on the basis of 
protection for these dependents, but 
they can be sold insurance to keep 
from being in the same fix later on. 
Business women will buy insurance 
for protection of their own children 
and are particularly interested in 
educational policies as well as poli- 
cies on the children themselves. 

8. Give the woman prospect a 
chance to ask the question, ““What 





happens if I cannot keep up my 
payments?” I like to have a woman 
ask this as it makes her feel that she 
is drawing from you the information 
she wants. In other words, she is 
doing the buying and not you the 
selling. Women like to know the 
little details in an insurance policy. 
They want to feel safe in what they 
buy and to have the assurance of 
getting value received for their 
money. It is important in selling in- 
surance as a savings to explain that 
the cash value is not dollar for dollar 
deposited. Business .women have 
come to understand they pay for 
what they get, and, if explained to 
them, readily understand they do get 
back their money less the cost of in- 
suring them. This way there is no 
kick-back if one should wish to sur- 
render a policy. 

9. At the same time make women 
realize and agree that even if the 
cash value is not dollar for dollar 
they really have more cash available 
in their insurance than they would 
have saved voluntarily in the savings 
bank during the same length of time. 
If a woman has worked for several 
years a good question to ask and one 
that always gets a thoughtful answer 
is, ‘‘In the six (use approximate cor- 
rect number) years you have worked 
just what have you saved?” If she 
hesitates, say, “Answer yourself, you 
need not tell me.” 


Suggestions 


Where I know a woman has some 
insurance, I ask the same question 
in this way: “In the six years you’ve 
worked just what have you saved 
other than in your insurance?” In- 
surance is emphasized as the means 
of consistent regular savings and in 
their own minds is formed the idea 
of insurance as the solution to their 
saving. Women don’t know how to 
invest money as well as men, and 
they are not as inclined to speculate 
with it. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Selling Women—Continued 


10. Always take care of one point, 
whether the woman is young or old, 
“When you marry” not “If you 
should marry” for all women expect 
to marry sooner or later. Explain to 
the young woman what can be done 
to keep the protection by changing 
to long term endowment or annual 
life, or suggest the legitimate use of 
the cash value to get a good looking 
trousseau or to help get started in 
her own home. Tell the older 
women, “This cash value can be 
used to give you a life income 
(spending money) every month as 
long as you live.” Ask, “Do you 


know any married woman who 
would not like to have some money 
of her own every month as long as 
she lives?” 

11. Women policyholders are per- 
sistent and will make effort and sac- 
rifices to keep their insurance in 
force. The few lapses occur mostly 
when times are good, not in de- 
pression times. In good years more 
young women marry and do not con- 
tinue to work. Consequently they 
cannot carry as, large insurance as 
when they earn their own money. 
The older women buy high premium 
contracts Retirement Income or 
short Term Endowments which av- 
erage around $100 per thousand. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








You con take the “IF” out of your Financial 
plans by covering them with Adequate 
Lite Insurance. How?... Ask a well-trained 
Beneficial Representative. 


Beneficial Life Representatives are trained 
to serve the American Public 





GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 
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They do not lapse the policy after 
putting in such money. It is theirs 
until maturity. 

12. Do not forget a woman a; 
soon as you have sold her. A psy- 
chological fact in buying anything is 
to have cold feet about it afterwards 
Make it a part of your selling to see 
a new policyholder within one o: 
two weeks after delivering the con- 
tract. You can then settle any minor 
doubts she may have before it is toc 
late. 


Exercise Care 


13. Women resent high pressure. 
Men think, after they have been 
pressured into a sale, “That’s a 
smart guy.’’ A woman thinks, “Does 
he believe I’m such a simpleton as 
not to realize I got pushed into this? 
I'll just call now and tell him I’ve 
changed my mind.” If that happens 
don’t immediately trv to urge her to 
take the contract. Be gracious about 
it. If you fight for it then, you will 
never sell her. 

14. In selling women you cannot 
handle competition of other com- 
panies by figures. If you get on that 
kind of competition they are afraid 
there’s another company with even 
better figures and will investigate 
others. 

Women are “naturals” as centers- 
of-influence. There is no lack of new 
prospects when you sell to women. 
They love to talk about their busi- 
ness. Women are intensely loyal to 
one who has helped them. A sincere 
desire to serve makes them want to 
reciprocate. It is not unusual for 
a woman to call me about another 
woman in her office or some friend. 
I do not work for prospects. They 
come to me from friends and policy- 
holders. A woman _ policyholder 
really adopts her insurance agent 
and gives concrete evidence of her 
desire to help him succeed. 

From “Con Mu Topics.” 


lt was the first time she had been to 
dinner with her fiance's family, and they 
smiled indulgently as she refused Scotch 
and soda. 

"I've never touched it in my life," she 
explained. 

“Why not try?" urged her host. "See if 
you like the taste." 

She blushed and shyly consented, and he 
poured her out a mixture, which she deli- 
cately raised to her lips. 

"Why," she said, "you've given me rye!" 

Occidental Life, Calif. 
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LETTER 


Eyes Have It”— Seven of them. 

They are Definitize, Analyze, Or- 
ganize, Professionalize, Advertise, 
Annuitize, and Dramatize. 


|: SUCCESSFUL Selling, “The 


Definitize 


When you think of a life under- 
writer definitely organized to render 
his service, whom do you picture 
in your mind? How about the 
“Combination” ordinary and indus- 
trial man on a “debit,” with a book 
full of customers’ names, addresses, 
and present policies—people who 
are expecting him to come to see 
them regularly—definitely ! 

Contrast him with an associate of 
mine before we did something about 
definitizing our activities. My friend 
had been in a “slump” when ke sadly 
placed an application on my desk 
saying: “Before I wrote this App 
I had a prospect—now I haven’t any 
place to go to sell another one.” 

It is an old story but still good 
that Clay Hamlin at Buffalo failed 
twice on an indefinite basis, but 
came back the third time with a 
definite plan of work and succeeded 
in a big way. Many underwriters 
share his successful plan through 
the “Definitizer.” 

I offer the seven “Eyes” in a 
simple outline of ideas, that have 
helped me in a modestly successful 
agency over the past twenty years, 
with the hope that some of them are 
old enough to be new again to some 
of our friends in other agencies. 


Analyze 


Analyze yourself for improvement 
and to get more satisfaction out of 
life. Have you made a habit of: 

(a) Cooperating in agency and 
underwriter association affairs? 

(b) Swapping ideas with other 
underwriters ? 

(c) Using Home Office 
helps ? 

(d) Keeping up to date through 
a monthly life insurance sales 
service ? 

_(e) Studying for C.L.U. or cer- 
tificate in Agency Management? 


sales 
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UNDERWRITING 


by CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR., C.L.U. 
Manager for Maryland, Atlantic Life 


Analyze your clientele. The more 
you progress the better the prospects 
you are entitled to solicit. Are you 
up-grading your clientele? 

Analyze your Company. Each 
company has some special advan- 
tages upon which its sales represent- 
atives can capitalize. It will pay 
you to keep up to date on yours. 


Organize 


Have you definitely organized 
such basic factors as your Time and 
your Prospecting? 

One of my associates cured him- 
self of “Officitis” and arranged more 
field hours by working his way from 
his home to the office each day. Re- 
member my associate who wrote his 
last prospect? That cured us. We 
organized our prospecting. Now 
that agent who works from his home 
to the office is organized about like 
an “ordinary” debit if you can imag- 
ine such a basis. He is the “‘insur- 
ance man” in that geographical area. 

Another agent is prospecting al- 
most exclusively among doctors 
through a local hospital on a basis 
of referred leads from old clients 
in the medical profession—a special- 
ist if you please. Still another man 
was working from his city home out 
into the country when gas and tire 
rationing stopped that. We reorgan- 
ized his sales life by supplying 
good prospects within blocks, instead 
of miles, of his home. He now gets 
more business at less expense. 

My final illustration is a lady 
agent whose original work plan con- 
sisted of hunting up a prospect 
whenever she wanted to earn ticket 
money for a trip to her old home in 
another State. More recently, she has 
organized her activity for regular 
selling in good volume through the 
incentive of providing higher edu- 
cation for her son from the sale of 


Mortgage life insurance to leads 
provided by our office. Her success 
in this field has led other associates 
to take a similar interest in Mortgage 
leads, which we are, therefore, glad to 
distribute according to convenience 
of location among our Agency mem- 
bers. 

From my point of view, the Mort- 
gage leads have several important ° 
advantages : 

(a) No agent of mine can ever 
again tell me that he has no place to 
go to make a sale. 

(b) They are prospects for a 
quick-package sale. 

(c) These Mortgage leads are 
now the source of 30% of our new 
applications and 45% of our paid 
volume. 

(d) They offer a Postwar pros- 
pect source from all the new home 
building anticipated then. 


Professionalize 


You will no doubt agree that we 
are being professional and helping 
our clients and ourselves when we: 

(a) Keep up to date in our serv- 
ice. 

(b) Codperate with fellow prac- 
titioners. 

(c) Study C.L.U. subjects. 

(d) Do the best possible job for 
each client. 


Advertise 


“Modesty and sound self-pro- 
motion go hand in hand” according 
to Webb & Morgan in “Strategy in 
Handling People.” Of course, you 
promote yourself by your attractive 
family and home surroundings, your 
personal appearance, friendly atti- 
tude, community activities, etc. How 
about such business and courtesy 
services as: Attaching your card to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Better Life Undr.—Continued 


clipping of probable interest to a 
prospect or client; greetings for 
birthdays, anniversaries, Christmas, 
age change reminders; novelty ad- 
vertising—blotters, calendars, match 
pads. | specialize in a Christmas 
card of personal design which my 
friends are kind enough to look for 
and comment on each year. 


Annuitize 
Among the basic needs which you 


and I stress with family men, the 
two which make up the largest share 


Approx. 
Ratios 


1924 1944 '44/°24 


Investment 


(a) Savings Bank 


Interest ...... 4% 1-14% 30% 
(b) Savings and 

Loan Interest... 6%  2-3% 40% 
(c) O. L., Age 65, 


Annuity 10 Yrs., 
and life divided 
by 30 Yrs. pre- 
miums from 
Age 35 7.7% 5.9% 70% 


Dramatize 


Here are some samples of drama- 
tizing Life Insurance that we find 


(c) Dramatize your approach, 
Announce your business as “Ap. 
nuities and Life Insurance” 9 
“Money for future delivery,” 9 
similar different but legitimate and 
ethical idea. 

(d) Explain life insurance fn 
terms dramatically familiar to the 
prospects. Don’t sell term Insw- 
ance, they much prefer to “rent” 
Life Insurance with an “option to 
buy.” 

(e) Have you tried “Revere 
Bank Accounts’? Let the prospe¢ 
“Deposit the Interest” and “Collec 
the Principal.” At age 35: 














are: helpful in Baltimore : 47% deposited once buys Lift ———— 
, Ye ee (a) Dramatize the prospect to ' Single Premium. — 
(a) Life Income to wife 1f m- yourself. Make them seem interest- 414% yearly buys 20 Year En 
sured dies. ingly “hot” by picking those who ei OSE 
_ (b) Life Income to insured if he have; an acute new need, or an 3% vearly buys 20 Pay Life. 
lives to retire. acute new ability to pay, or an age 2% yearly buys Whole Life. 
I hope the following comparisons change, or a high opinion of you 1% yearly “rents” term. 
will strengthen the faith of many life through third party recommenda- 
underwriters in the way Annuity ton. (f) Dramatize tax advantages. 
values have been maintained in the (b) Dramatize your letters with Example—$12,000 current cast 
period from 1924 to 1944. I used special issue postage stamps, special value—increasing $750.00 per yea 
my own Company’s figures, Age  letterheads, special ink for signature. —on a 3% reserve basis. 
35 at issue. Ordinary Life non-par- (green ink on applications, photo- Of the $750.00 annual increase 
ticipating. graphs as well as black). in cash value, 3% of the $12,000.00 i 
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The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company was "born" in the 
modern City of Saint Paul back in 1880. 
Saint Paul has made rapid strides since then and is especially 


proud of its new, modern buildings. 


Having been "raised" in Saint Paul, the Minnesota Mutual Life 


Insurance Company has kept in tempo with the city . . 


. with ‘its 


modern “agency practices” and helps to agents. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


the MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


















f = $360.00 is yearly interest on the 
compounding fund. In any other in- 
vestment the $360.00 is taxable in- 
come, and, therefore is a tax saving 
iW in life insurance, of $72.00 in a 20% 
\ bracket $108.00 at a 30% bracket, 
ttc. 

(g) Dramatize cooperation in the 
War Effort. When we individually 
buy War Bonds, the government may 
Mg realize enough to buy a rifle, or ma- 
Ny chine gun, and that is good. But when 
swe collectively buy Life Insurance 
Sirom our favorite company, those 
premiums along with one, two, or 
three times as much other company 
funds invested in War Bonds gives 
the individual policy buyer a share 
ina tank, a fleet of bombers, a de- 
stroyer, or an aircraft carrier. And 
besides that, the life insurance is a 
vital home front protector. 

(h) Dramatize Life Insurance in 
#your social contacts when the oppor- 
Btunity is offered (not forced) by cit- 
ing one of the “Magic Sevens” of our 
business : 

1. Did you know that: Endow- 
ments were originated in Ancient 


U) 
AS 
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Egypt where Joseph sold 7 year pure 
endowments, payable in 7 annual in- 
stalments ? 

2. Do you know by what percent 
Life Insurance in force ( without Na- 
tional Service kind) in the U.S.A. is 
currently increasing ? Approximately 
7% per year. 

3. Have you ever realized how 
strong is the sentiment favorable to 
Life Insurance in the U.S.A. com- 
pared to the rest of the world? Only 
7% of the world’s population is in 
the U.S.A., but they own 70% of 
the world’s life insurance among 70 
million policyholders. 

4. At the average insuring age of 
35, how much life insurance is con- 
sidered a reasonable amount to buy? 
Up to 7 years income is considered 
something less than speculative. 

5. What was the Biblical formula 
for a normal life span? “three score 
years and ten” = 7, 

6. What rule of thumb formula 
approximates the American Experi- 
ence table of Mortality for deter- 
mining the remaining years of life at 
regular insuring age? From 0 to 65 


try subtracting the present age from 
80 and multiplying by 7 tenths. Ex- 
ample: 

Age 35: (80—35) & .7=45x.7 
= 31.5 years to go. American Ex- 
perience table shows 31.78. 

7. Eleven is a good number, too. 
That’s the number of years, by the 
same formula, that a person reach- 
ing age 65 might hope to collect So- 
cial Security benefits (80 — 65) 
XxJ7=z 8X #7 = Cl) were: 
American Experience table shows 
11.1. 

In conclusion, you have patiently 
taken a look with me through Seven 
Eyes to Better Life Underwriting, 
a worthy objective at anytime, but 
rather a vital objective today because 
the better’ the job we do for the 
American people, the better we can 
defend our business against those 
salesmen of strange European ide- 
ologies who are trying to under- 
mine private enterprise in many 
fields including our own. Would it 
help for your representative in Con- 
gress to know how you feel about 
this? (In Atlantic Currents) 
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“No tickee, 
no washee”’ 


One torn half of the small slip 
identifies the customer, the other 
identifies his laundry ... Superbly 
simple. Sufficient system for a small 
business. Satisfies customers and 
management. We wouldn’t suggest a 
change, even if we could... 

Other businesses not so simple 
plod along with office procedures, 
neither sufficient for operation, nor 
satisfactory to the customers or the 
management ...Your business is your 
business,and we assume you know how 
to run it... Our business is making 
business facts available faster for 
better understanding and operation. 

















Our know-how comes from serving 
thousands of businesses... 


Mcbrr methods and products, 
custom - devised to your particular 
needs, speed the flow of essential facts 
to management, affords as much or 
little detail as desired . . . requires no 
expensive installation nor uny expert 
personnel, are usable by ordinary 
office workers . . . invariably save time, 
worry and expense. ... Now is a good 
time for new brooms. Maybe you might 
find it worth while to talk to a McBee 
man? ... Call any office. 


mem THE McBEE COMPANY 






jst WS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.... Offices in principal cities 








BY THE WAY 


No government ever cuts off an 
expense that is capable of voting. 
The line of least resistance in post- 
war Europe will probably be the 
bread line. 

If they want to teach history 
realistically, they should print a pic- 
ture of a tax receipt on the front 
cover of each history book. 

The wartime laundry service has 
just about put an end to the white 
collar man, 

Arranging for permanent world 
peace is like a lot of other things— 
easier said than done. 

An effective peace treaty needs 
only one provision—the requirement 
that the defeated nations may not 
undersell the victorious nations in 
the world markets. 

Judging from the news headlines, 
the role of the United States in the 
post-war period is to be the bank- 
roll. 

If a man wants to die poor today, 
there isn’t much to prevent it. 

The world will soon be faced 
again with the old choice: “Disarm 
or disburse.” 

The question which bothers busi- 
ness men is whether business is go- 
ing to turn the corner from war to 
peace on four wheels or on two. 

There is no saturation point when 
it comes to soaking the consumer. 

Not all of us see that it is often 
possible to work for less and get 
more. 

One difference between an Amer- 
ican and a Russian is that the Amer- 
ican thinks that he isn’t free and 
the Russian thinks he is. 

If we can only hold enough of 
those world conferences in the 
United States, perhaps we can get 
back in hotel bills some of the money 
we loaned abroad. 

The Congressman many persons 
will vote for after the war is the one 
who knows you spell “taxes” with 
an “axe.” 

The best tax of all is the one the 
Government hasn’t levied yet. 


Reprinted from ‘‘Banking’’ by special permission. 


CONEY ISLAND 


_A tourist from the Bronx was once visiting the 
Libyan desert, and he appeared dressed in a 
bathing suit. An Arab looked at him in amaze- 
ment. ‘Why the bathing suit?" he queried. 

| am going to take a swim in the ocean," 
was the reply. 
"Why, the ocean 
Mee HC the Arab 
"Oy," said the gentleman fro h nx, 
“= this @ beach!" ’ pls cs 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN SELLING 


tant contribution which science 

has made to sales problems lies 
in the answers which it is beginning 
to provide to the age-old questions: 
“Why do people buy?” and “In 
what manner does the salesman ex- 
ert an influence upon them?’ No 
longer is it necessary to grope 
blindly or depend on trial and error 
methods to obtain results. Research 
by psychologists, psychiatrists and 
psychoanalysts into motivation and 
into the influence of the intelligence 
and the emotions of behavior has 
provided useful insights into the 
mechanics of buying behavior. 

The average person thinks of his 
decisions to buy as relatively simple. 
If asked why he purchased a partic- 
ular item, he will explain that he 
needed it, looked about until he 
found something which was to his 
liking and which he could afford, 
and bought it. 


P ase conti the most impor- 


Problem Complex 


This, unfortunately, greatly over- 
simplifies the problem; in reality, a 
decision to buy, like all decisions, is 
the end result of a highly complex 
series of psychic reactions. Further- 
more, the individual is unaware of 
the majority of the elements which 
influenced his decision. If the basic 
mechanics of the sale are to be dis- 
covered, it is necessary to ascertain 
why the purchaser selects a partic- 
ular article from a number of com- 
peting makes on the market. 

Some very promising hypotheses 
or theories have been advanced 
which provide valuable insights into 
the roots of all behavior, including 
that encountered in the buying situ- 
ation. Stated briefly, this new con- 
cept of motivation is as follows: 

From birth onward, everyone ex- 
periences three fundamental vari- 
eties of needs and impulses; those 
of a physiological character (hun- 
ger, thirst, sex, etc.) ; those of an 
emotional nature (love, hate, fear) 
and those which grow out of con- 
tacts with people and environment 
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(envy, desires for prestige, etc.). 
These needs and impulses establish 
tensions (hunger with its pangs is 
a typical tension). 

Because of the impossibility of 
satisfying all of his needs com- 
pletely, the average person learns to 
make one article or activity gratify 
several needs; some nearly entirely, 
others only partially. Many of the 
needs gratified are unconscious. 
This may be illustrated by a wom- 
an’s purchase of a hat. She has seen 
an advertisement of a sale; visited 
the store; found a hat she likes, and 
has bought it. If asked the reasons 
for her choice, she will say that it 
was a bargain, that it matched her 
new dress, and that it was becoming. 
As far as she is aware, these were 
the sole elements in her decision to 
choose this one hat in this particular 
establishment. Actually, many other 
factors contributed to her decision to 
buy this hat. Some she could recall 
if she tried; others, because of their 
nature (the fact that she would be 
embarrassed were she forced to face 
them) could not be brought into 
consciousness even if she tried. 


"Reasons" 


Let us assume that the hat which 
she chose was a red one, had a single 
upright feather, was alleged to be a 
copy of a French model, and was 
offered at half price. The shop was 
a smart one and the salesperson 
treated her condescendingly. This 
latter she accepted because her in- 
come was modest and she lived in 
one of the poorer sections of the 
town. The real reasons why she 
bought this particular model at this 
time in this shop, in addition to the 
ones of which she was conscious, 
were the following: 

She had quarreled with her hus- 
band that morning about his atten- 
tion to a younger woman whom she 
feared was more attractive than she. 
This provided the initial stimulus to 
buy a new hat; she felt an over- 
whelming need to make herself more 
attractive and thus hold her hus- 


band’s love. Thus, in the first place, 
the fact that the hat was smart and 
becoming enhanced its appeal. Sec- 
ond, it satisfied her need for self- 
adornment which grew out of her 
infantile self-love. 

Third, because it was bright and 
likely to attract attention because of 
its color, smartness and material, it 
satisfied her desire to show herself 
off. Fourth, because the hat was 
advertised as a costly one from a 
smart shop its possession helped her 
to compensate for the feelings of 
inferiority and inadequacy which 
arose from her economic and social 
status. 


Desires Gratified 


Fifth, these same factors in the 
hat enabled her to patronize her 
friends and neighbors who could not 
afford such a hat, or to buy at such 
a store, thus gratifying some of her 
hostilities toward them. Sixth, the 
fact that the hat was alleged to be 
a bargain gratified her infantile de- 
sire to obtain something for nothing 
(or at least for less than it was 
worth). At the same time, this made 
her feel that somehow she had got- 
ten the better of the store, thus satis- 
fying her need to attack those whom 
she felt to be more powerful and 
better established than she. Seventh, 
the fact that the hat was costly, even 
when on sale, enabled her to attack 
her husband, whom she unconsci- 
ously hated, through his pocketbook, 
thereby obtaining revenge on him 
for his attentions to her rival. 

Eighth, the upright red feather on 
the hat satisfied her unconscious de- 
sire for masculinity. Ninth, the 
domineering and patronizing per- 
sonality of the saleswoman limited 
her range of choice because she was 
afraid to question her authoritative 
manner when she announced that 
“this was the hat for you.” Tenth, 
the thought of the impression that 
this store’s delivery truck would 
make on her neighbors deterred her 
from deciding to see what other 
establishments might have to offer. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Psychology in Selling—Continued 













































In reality, the combination of ci 
cumstances, internal and enviro 
mental, in which he found himsel 
at the time of the purchase was suc 
that no other choice was possiblé 
The purchaser is, however, rarel 
aware that he had no real voice i 
deciding what he bought. Onl 
when a purchase is clearly inappro 
priate or harmful is he likely to 
frank and admit, “I know that 
shouldn't have made this purchase 
I don’t know why I did. All I knoy 
is that I did so anyway.” The aver 
age buyer is protected from the dis 
covery that he has little real con 
scious control over his purchase 
because he can always discover ex 
cuses to convince not only others bu 
himself that they were justifiable 
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Rationalize 


It must also be recognized thal 
the determining needs in the wom 
an’s purchase of the hat were al 
most exclusively emotional. Shih) this 
presented rational and _ plausibly pe ¢ 
justifications for her choice, but thef— 
bore little causal relation to the tru oer 
determinants of her selection. They 
were good reasons, but not true ones 
Their function was to rationalize th 
purchase. 
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sales and advertising campaigns iffe Spar 
that they place too much emphasigs celes 
on logic and reason and too littmergen 
on the emotional needs which thgond C 
product may satisfy. Logic has #gland. 
place in every sales presentatiomfns of 
but it is not to awaken interest am}. Pla 
create desire. Its function is to prypmb an 
vide plausible rationalizations (ese cav 
justify the gratification of needs angachine: 
impulses which are basically emg‘. In 
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| tional and which are often of such 
, nature that the prospect himself 
subfannot face them. 
‘iow, ~For example, a man may feel very 
pe-gnsecure socially. To compensate for 
owfhis he becomes ostentatious and 
pu-glesires to buy himself a magnificent 
n dMrountry place. If the salesman were 
wihgio point out that the property under 
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buygthe salesman were to describe the 
estate as a place in which to raise 
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Most Urgent Need 


Thus the most important step in 
hat Sorganizing a sale or advertising cam- 
paign is to find the most urgent need 
chasefis;’ which the product promises 
know diel. 
vel If advertising is to attain its full 
. diststure in the postwar world as a 
Pat medium to stimulate sales and re- 
cnasehiice distribution costs, it must im- 
wl Fs prove its precision. It can no longer 
TS MEidulge in guess-work and employ 
ifiable nal-and-error methods. Neither 
an it limit its appeal primarily to 
bgical ones. It must become a more 
xact science, making fuller use of 
d thakatistics and of the resources which 
Wome sciences of psychology and psy- 
ere aifiatry offer it. If advertising will 
S i this its scope and effectiveness 
— will be enormously enhanced. 
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Condensed from Journal of Marketing and 
rinted by permission of Advertiser’s Digest. 


THE SPIRIT OF DRAKE 


e note@] HE gallant sea-dog who finished 
»f mos! his game of bowls before licking 
rigns ie Spaniards may still rest easy in 
m phasi®’ celestial sphere. The following 
oo littergency golf rules of the Rich- 
rich thond Club, located near London, 
c has Pgland, are worthy of the tradi- 
ntatiogons of Plymouth Hoe. 

rest amg |. Players are asked to collect 
; to pri pmb and shrapnel splinters to save 
ions ‘ese causing damage to the mowing 
reds angachines. . 

ly emg ¢. In competitions, during gun- 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 











An income for the prospect himself—an income he 
cannot outlive—is always one of our most appealing 
products, and it is especially salable in today’s market. 

The Prudential’s new Income Endowment proposal 
form (with accompanying prepared sales talk) has been 
designed to give our Agents and Brokers:an attractive 
up-to-date sales aid for selling retirement income. 
getting an enthusiastic welcome. 
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fire or while bombs are falling. 
players may take cover without 
penalty for ceasing play. 

3. The positions of known, de- 
layed action bombs are marked by 
red flags at a reasonably, but not 
guaranteed, safe distance therefrom. 

4. Shrapnel and/or bomb splin- 
ters on the Fairways, or in Bunkers 
within a club’s length of a ball, may 
be moved without penalty, and no 
penalty shall be incurred if a ball 
is thereby caused to move acciden- 
tally. 


5. A ball moved by enemy action 
may be replaced, or if lost or de- 
stroyed, a ball may be dropped not 
nearer the hole without penalty. 


6. A ball lying in a crater may be 
lifted and dropped not nearer the 
hole, preserving the line to the hole, 
without penalty. 


7. A player whose stroke is af- 
fected by the simultaneous explo- 
sion of a bomb may play another 
ball from the same place. Penalty 
one stroke—Sun Life, Canada 
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HOW MUCH 


SK yourself this simple ques- 

tion, “Am I a billion minutes 
old?” Then make a quick guess for 
the answer. A minute is such a 
short interval in time; think how 
little it seems when you have a train 
to catch. Many people would and 
do guess that they have lived a bil- 
lion minutes. 


When you stop and figure it out, 
however, 60 minutes to an hour, 24 
hours to a day and 365 days to a 
year, you'll find that to be a billion 
minutes old you would have to live 
1,903 years. And, not counting in- 
terest, to accumulate a billion dollars 
you would have to earn a dollar a 
minute since the year 41 A.D., or 
$525,600 a year for 1,903 years. 


This simple illustration may help 
to give you a better idea of how big 
a billion is. The term is used so fre- 
quently in present-day government 
finance that it means little more to 
most people than just another ex- 
penditure. It takes 1,000 millions 


IS A BILLION? 


of dollars to make a billion dollars. 
The interest charges on a billion dol- 
lars at 2 per cent amount to 20 mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Now then, if 50,000,000 employed 
people in the nation work 8 hours a 
day, 6 days a week with 2 weeks 
vacation and only Christmas for a 
holiday, and each one of these 50,- 
000,000 employees paid the govern- 
ment one dollar an hour, or $2,400 
a year, it would take 2 years to pay 
off a government debt of 240 bil- 
lion dollars. This is approximately 
what the federal government owes 
today, and the debt may reach 300 
billion dollars before the end of 
1945. 

It is well then for every taxpayer 
to understand the meaning of a bil- 
lion dollars. We have raised many 
billions for the war effort and can 
raise many more. But we certainly 
do not want expenditures of billions 
of dollars piled up on top of the war 
effort for any government activities 
which may be nonessential. 








Mortality Table. 


Very liberal dividends. 











Lutweran Mutua 
Offers 


Low cost life insurance based on the American Men 


Policies issued from birth to Age 65. 


Attractive agency contracts to Lutherans in 21 states. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WAVERLY, IOWA 
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INSPECTION REPORTS 


Cc LY 21% of life inspection re- 
ports contain criticism of the 
prospective risk and only 5% of 
them contain data justifying the 
companies to decline the risk, Wil- 
liam D. Hooper, Manager of the 
Retail Credit Company, Detroit 
branch, declared in an address or 
life reports before the June lunch- 
eon meeting of the Detroit-Windsor 
Life Agency Cashiers Association 
at the Olde Wayne Club. J. G 
Stutzke, Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh, Vice-President, presided. 

Inspection reports, Mr. Hooper 
pointed out, are not the only source 
of data on insurance applicants ; re- 
jections may also result from the 
agent’s report, statements made on 
the application or from the medical 
examination. References given by 
the applicant are almost useless for 
purposes of unbiased information 
but often lead to the securing of 
names of other persons known both 
to the reference and the applicant 
from whom data may be obtained. 
Nothing unfavorable to the appli- 
cant is reported unless it can be 
confirmed by other sources, he 
showed. 


Content of Reports 


Reports show identity, family 
data, circumstances, occupation, 
health, habits and general responst- 
bility and standing in the commu- 
nity. Answering the criticism some- 
times directed at inspection compa- 
nies as to the type of investigators 
employed, Mr. Hooper said inspec- 
tors range in age from 22 to 2 
years when they start, have a high 
school or better education and are 
prepared for their work by pre 
scribed courses of reading and 
study together with field work with 
experienced inspectors before they 
go out on their own. 

The period covered in life reports 
varies from the last few years in 
cases involving small policies to at 
least a quarter of a lifetime for 
$10,000 or larger cases. Experience 
shows that people are inclined to 
exaggerate their friends’ good qual- 
ities and minimize their shortcom- 
ings, so inspectors worry more about 
“whitewashing” than “blackballing” 
of persons they are investigating. 
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NEWS 


HAT would the cost of Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
be should such proposals as those 
contained in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill be adopted? In the first 
detailed actuarial study ever pub- 
lished attempting to answer such 
questions, Professor I. J. Sollen- 
berger finds that, ultimately, it 
might amount to not far from 10% 
of payrolls. The study is carried 
up to the year 2000, when, it is be- 
lieved, benefit payments may reach 
maximum proportions. 

Professor Sollenberger, who is 
head of the Department of Finance, 
University of Oklahoma, made the 
study for Research Council for 
Economic Security. It appeared in 
the current.issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. The meat of 
the study is contained in a series of 
eight tables (not published due to 
space limitations). 


High and Low Estimates 


High and low estimates are made 
both under an assumption of level 
wages and under an assumption that 
wages will increase during the pe- 
riod. The cost of the present system 
in 1955 is estimated at from $893,- 
000,000 to $1,171,000,000 on the 
level wage assumption, and from 
$900,000,000 to $1,181,000,000 on 
the increasing wage assumption. 

For the year 2000, the estimates 
on the level wage assumption are 
from $3,232,000,000 to $6,066,- 
000,000 and on the increasing wage 
assumption from $3,539,000,000 to 
$6,550,000,000. The high assump- 
tion on the level wage basis is esti- 
mated at more than 10% of payroll. 

The bulk of the Sollenberger 
study concerns proposed extensions 
of benefits under the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill. The author has se- 
lected seven as most likely to gain 
some measure of consideration : 

1. Payment of lump-sum benefit 
on death of the insured, even 
though there are survivors entitled 
to monthly benefits. 
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A Cost Study 


by I. J. SOLLENBERGER 


Professor of Finance, University of Oklahoma 


2. Increase in benefit payment to 
a parent from one-half to three- 
fourths of the basic primary 
monthly benefit of the deceased in- 
sured. 

3. Increase in the minimum 
monthly benefit limitations from $10 
to $20. 

4. Increase in the maximum 
monthly benefit limitations from $85 
to $120 and removal of the two hun- 
dred percent of the basic primary 
monthly benefit as a maximum. 

5. Decrease in the age of eligi- 
bility for women beneficiaries from 
the age of sixty-five to sixty. 

6. Provision for total and perma- 
nent disability benefits. 

7. Extension of coverage to em- 
ployments not now covered. 

Of these assumptions, the lump- 
sum, parent and maximum benefit 
proposals would result in compara- 
tively small cost increases. But the 
minimum benefit provision, that of 
eligibility age, of disability and, 
above all, of extension of coverage 
would increase the estimated cost 
considerably. 


Total Cost 


The total cost, including all these 
changes, as of 2000, is estimated by 
the author under the level wage as- 
sumptions at a low of $6,402,000,- 
000 or 12.20 percent of payroll, and 
a high of $10,834,000,000, or 13.17 
percent of payroll. The increasing 
wage assumption makes for an in- 
crease of about 8%. The percentage 
of payroll, of course, is less on the 
increasing wage level and under the 
low assumption is reduced from 
12.20 to 8.63 percent, with the rate 
under the high assumption dropping 
from 13.17 to 10.09 percent of pay- 
roll. 


The principal purpose of the 
study is to make possible an evalua- 
tion of the financial burden of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance in 
2000 and subsequent years in terms 
of the ability of the national econ- 
omy to carry that burden. It is of 
no particular significance in itself 
whether the cost of O.A.S.I. will 
eventually be $5 billion to $10 bil- 
lion a year. But it is of the greatest 
importance for the soundness of the 
nation’s program on O.A.S.I. to 
know whether it will cost 5 or 15 
percent of the nation’s payroll. 
While the lower rate may be fully 
justified on both social and economic 
grounds, the higher rate may be out 
of all proportion to the nation’s 
ability to shoulder the financial 
burden. 


Conclusion 


Concludes the author: “The cost 
estimates contained in this study 
have been most difficult to make. 
They are long range in character 
and lack an adequate basis of expe- 
rience. They are largely synthetic 
and to an extent arbitrary. For 
these reasons they cannot be taken 
as final. But as long as the basic 
assumptions hold true, they are be- 
lieved to be sufficiently reliable to 
be of aid in the determination of a 
national policy in regard to the fu- 
ture of the Old-Ave and Survivors’ 
Insurance program. What the na- 
tional policy should be is not rele- 
vant to this study. However, the 
study does show that cost for the 
present program may be expected to 
rise significantly and that the as- 
sumed changes, while thev vary 
widely, do add materially to the 
total cost in dollars of benefit pay- 
ments.” 
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Profitable Selling—Continued 


dealers and textile industries (both 
of which are currently showing bet- 
ter than 10,000 average unit pur- 
chases). Among your policyholders 
and friends will be found several 
retail dealers and executives of tex- 
tile industries. From these, select 
those who own in excess of $10,000 
of life insurance, preferably with 
your company. Reduce these to 
center of influence cards, use the 
best prospecting talk and report sys- 
tem you can locate or devise so as 


to procure continuously from these 
people qualified leads in their occu- 
pations. Determine the number of 
such leads which are to be procured 
in this way each month, chart this 
objective and realize that objective 
every month, even though it may 
take 60% of your time to do so. 
There are many methods of pre-call 
cultivation of these leads—select a 
field tested one, use it. 

Referring to subdivision #2, 
Technique of presentation. Brush 
up that fact-finding technique you 
now employ successfully, reduce it 
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If you are disabled. 





THE NEW INSURANCE 


issued by the 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


1. We have a NEW PLAN to enable you to make more money 


2. ONE-TENTH THE SALES, through large first commissions and 
large renewal commissions will return you TEN TIMES the earnings 
of the same volume of life insurance alone under our plan. 


3. IN ONE YEAR, you build as large a renewal income as you would 


in ten years writing the life insurance alone under our plan. 


4. This Insurance Pays All Ways: 


If you live too long. 
If you do not live long enough. 


If you have an emergency need for cash. 
ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW COST. 


HUGH D. HART 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


WEARER 





to writing once moré and wipe off 
the rust. Your company has many 
splendid mechanics of analyzing the 
facts—field tested—use the one 
which is yielding results, reduce to 
writing once more your presenta- 
tion interview replete with motiva- 
tion and illustration and wipe off the 
rust. Within three months of exe- 
cuting this prospecting chart and 
wiping the rust off your level of 
production will rise. Do likewise 
with your next three most profitable 
markets. 

Subdivision #3. Preparing your- 
self to invade the still more profit- 
able markets. Organize your busi- 
ness time chart for systematic 
follow through with a course of 
study which will prepare you to 
handle one of the still higher profit 
per unit sale markets which you 
feel you are not yet equipped to 
handle. Such organization and ac- 
tion will prepare you to reach for a 
still higher level of profitable sell- 
ing when you re-analyze your mar- 
kets six months from now and will 
get you off that production level you 
may have been on for years and on 
up the ladder. 


Time Control 


Break your present average dhy- 


down into the pattern you now frol~ 
low and put it on paper to look at— 
for just yourself to look at. No ome 
else is needed to point out the terrific 
loss brought about by irregular 
morning starting hours, the visiting 
sessions we all enjoy at great ex- 
pense, the time out for personal and 
family errands which we would 
compress into a short space of time 
if we were working on salary for a 
corporation under paid supervision, 
the lengthy luncheon wartime dis- 
cussions, the coffee clutch quarter 
hours, the duet sessions with favorite 
and easily accessible non-insurable 
but so agreeable policyholders, the 
time off because of thoughtless care 
of self, and so on. No one else will 
be able to point out our wasted hours 
better than we ourselves. Now set 
up a new time chart, your time chart, 
stick to it just as you expect an em- 
ployee to adhere to such an hour 
and location schedule. 

Subdivision #5. Follow through 
—cultivation. It has been my own 
opinion for a long time that due to 
lack of system in following through 
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and in cultivating good prospects not 
in a position to buy right now but 
weighted with real posibilities for 
the future that we throw away from 
25% to 50% of our time and poten- 
tial business. How many times have 
you left the office of a prospect ex- 
cited about his future buying poten- 
tial—and then six months or a year 
later picked up his card on which 
very little pertinent information has 
been recorded and regretted that you 
had not carried through with a culti- 
vation plan in the interim. You have 
called on that prospect only to find 
that he is cool to you and perhaps 
he has bought a substantial block 
of insurance from someone else. 
Do examine each such future pros- 
pect right after the interview which 
excited you about his future buying 
potential. Set up then that follow 
through, that cultivation of that pros- 
pect and follow through. Your 
profitable selling will be much 
greater and you will not work nearly 
as hard as you may be doing now. 
Subdivision #6. Financial con- 
trol. So often, too often, we meet 
underwriters whose level of produc- 
tion would seem to classify them as 
extremely profitable salesmen and 
have them tell us of their alarming 
indebtedness. On the other hand, too 
often do we meet men with great 
potential, with good market analysis, 
good organization of self, but their 
level of production has remained 
constant for years. They are sound 
financially but not as prosperous as 
they are entitled to be. Upon anal- 
ysis, it is discovered that too small 
a percentage of their earnings is re- 
invested in improvement of them- 
selves and the development of their 
business. Such a situation may de- 
velop someday into a lack of faith 
in oneself. 

Both types, the spendthrift and 
the too thrifty, will move into more 
profitable selling by a financial con- 
trol—some simple but revealing sys- 
tem as to where the money comes 
from and where it goes. The invest- 
ment yielding the best rate of return 
is the investment in improving one’s 
self. Surely some money may be 
profitably invested in research to 
discover new and improved methods. 
Your company has a financial con- 
trol system ready for you—are you 
using it to move into more profit- 
able selling ? 

Subdivision #7. Mental balance, 
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GOING PLACES...“ And when he 








lands he’ll appreciate his Essential 
Disability Policy which will pay him an income 
up to 5 years. Sold only with life iusurance.” 


For Details: write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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Since the war, all of us have been 
Victory gardeners. We have dis- 
covered that corn planted on the 
same piece of ground eventually 
takes the pep out of the soil and each 
succeeding crop of corn is poorer 
and poorer. Talking and thinking 
life insurance all the time does the 
same to our mental garden and 
eventually reduces the annual crop 
of new life insurance, besides irri- 
tating all members of the family. 


Conclusion 


Peas planted with the corn keep 
the soil good for corn. The peas do 
something to the soil to rejuvenate 
it and to give vigor to the corn. 
What have we charted to plant in 
our mental garden to rejuvenate the 
mind and give vigor to an ever more 
profitable crop of life insurance? 

As you address yourself to this 
absorbing job of profitable market 
analysis and organization of self 
there will come to you many more 
points, ideas and refinements than 
we have touched on. Work these 


into your plan, reduce the plan to 
writing, reduce to a chart and then 
follow that plan in your weekly and 
daily planning. Every six months 
review your complete plan and re- 
vise it to meet the changing economic 
conditions. You will assure yourself 
of not only moving into profitable 
selling and then on to higher levels 
of profitable selling but best of all 
you will have more time to enjoy 
yourself, to plant peas, and you will 
not be forced to work as hard as 
you may be doing now to get results. 





Before Life Underwriters Association, N.Y.C. 


DIVIDEND SCALES 


HE following companies are con- 

tinuing their current dividend 
scales: American Mutual, Iowa; 
General American, Mo.; George 
Washington, W. Va.; LaFayette 
Life, Ind. ; Minnesota Mutual; New 
York Savings Bank; North Ameri- 
can Life, Canada; Occidental Life, 
Cal.; and Union Mutual, Me, 
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Elliott & Bateman, Dallas 


Passenger of Commercial Airline 
Held Not Engaged in Aeronautic 
Expedition 


OQUITABLE Life Assurance So- 
E Sey of the United States issued 
a policy in 1923 providing for 
double indemnity in case of acci- 
dental death, “subject to the terms 
and conditions contained on the 
third page hereof.” Said terms and 
conditions material to this case are 
“.. . provided that death . . . shall 
not be .. . caused . . . by engaging 
as a passenger or otherwise in aero- 
nautic expeditions.” 

On October 30, 1941, the insured 
met his death in a crash of a plane 
of the Northwest Airlines, Inc., in 
which he was traveling as a paid 
passenger between Chicago and 
Fargo, North Dakota, along one of 
the regular air routes of said Air- 
lines. In the language of the bene- 
ficiary, the sole question involved is 
whether the death of the insured 
while a fare-paying passenger on a 
commercial airline, was the result 
of his engaging as a passenger in 
an aeronautic expedition. 

The insurance company asserted 
that the language of the policy 
should be interpreted as of the date 
it was issued. The court thought the 
date immaterial, although it ad- 
mitted there was a tremendous in- 
crease in the volume of aviation be- 
tween 1923 and 1941, but there was 
no basic change in such means of 
transportation. 

The Iowa Supreme Court held 
that the beneficiary should recover, 
and stated in its opinion that an ex- 
pedition connotes a journey by sev- 
eral persons or a body of persons; 
that the word does not ordinarily 
comprehend an excursion by one 
person, nor does the fact that a 
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journey may be hazardous or un- 
usual ripen it into an expedition. In 
that connection it observed that per- 
haps most members of appellate 
courts have found less occasion to 
travel by air than have many other 
persons. 

The court comments on the fact 
that the insurance policy could have 
provided in plain language against 
liability for double indemnity for 
death from this cause, but that it 
did not so provide, and cites as 
authority for its conclusion, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States vs. Dyes, 194 Arkan- 
sas, 1023; 109 SW 2d 1263, and the 
decision of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court in Provident Trust 
Company vs. Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, 72 A 701. And the 
court states that it is unable to 
agree with the contrary holding in 
Gibbs vs. Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 256 N. Y. 208, 176 NE 
144. Judgment of the Trial Court 
in favor of the beneficiary is af- 
firmed. 








This case is followed by a copious 
annotation on construction and ap- 
plication of provisions of life or ac- 
cident policy regarding aeronautics, 

King vs. Equitable Life Assur- 


-ance Society of the United States, 


232 Iowa 541, 5 NW 2d 845. 


Investment Annuity Policy Held Not 
Testamentary 


In 1925 Jessie A. Rainey became 
Herbert F. Hall’s secretary and con- 
tinued as such until his death. In 
1931 Hall, aged 72, purchased a 
single premium “investment annuity 
policy” from the Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company for $50,000.00, 
the income payable to him, the prin- 
cipal payable to his wife at his death. 
After his wife died, he named Miss 
Rainey beneficiary in the policy. 
Hall died in 1941. 

Miss Rainey and the executor of 
Hall’s estate both claimed the pro- 
ceeds of the policy, and the insur- 
ance company tendered the money 
into court. The executor claimed 
the proceeds on the ground that the 
policy was invalid, being a testa- 
mentary disposition not in the form 
prescribed by the Statute of Wills. 
The executor argued that the policy 
was not an insurance policy because 
there was no element of risk in- 
volved. Hall paid the company $50,- 
000.00 and received quarterly inter- 
est of 4% and the insurance com- 
pany was obligated upon Hall’s 
death to pay out only the same 
amount as originally received. Thus 
the executor argued the policy was 
merely a certificate of deposit to take 
effect upon Hall’s death and was 
testamentary in character. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


54th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 
AY R. BENTON, President 
DWARD C. MANSFIELD 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 














WE’VE GONE, 
DONE IT AGAIN: 


Gone and done what? Nothing much, 
merely passed in 10 short years our first 
$35,000,000 of ordinary insurance-in-force 

and all written by our own agents’ ef- 
forts. Fact is, | can’t find where any bunch 
of live wire salesmen has equalled that 
which 


ain't so long or so short, as my bones are 


record in the span of my lifetime, 


beginning to tell me. Write me, prospective 


live wires, we can use you! 


-Bary VU. Wade 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
+ INDIANAPOLIS « 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Florida + Illinois + Indiana 


Kentucky + Louisiane + Michigon + Texes +» West Virginia 








In Li 
THE CHAPMAN PARK 


“HOTEL AND BUNGALOWS 


Tucson 
SANTA ‘RITA HOTEL 


hd — OF THE DESERT 
* renee mau en 
dt Kassab City 
HOTEL BE LLERIVE 
Lovely Suites . an ° Ideal Gementen Facilities 


FRANK HABERL, Mgr. 
Write Above Hotels for Descriptive Folders and Rates 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


The Trial Court rendered judg- 
ment in favor of the beneficiary and 
the Missouri Supreme Court af- 
firmed the judgment. 

The court held that while one of 
the elements of an insurance con- 
tract is a risk or contingency insured 
against, it is not the presence or 
absence of risk which determines 
whether an insurance policy is testa- 
mentary in character. The court 
cites the example of a conveyance 
of real property or an instrument 
creating a living trust, and states 
that the usual test appears to be 
that if the instrument passes an im- 
mediate, present interest, it cannot 
be held a testamentary disposition, 
even though enjoyment of the inter- 
est is postponed until after the death 
of the grantor. Davis vs. Rossi, 326 
Mo. 911, 34 SW 2d 8; Christ vs. 
Kuehne, 172 Mo. 118, 72 SW 537. 

The mere fact that a note, bond 
or other instrument for the payment 
of money, is not payable until or 
after death, is not sufficient to make 
such an instrument testamentary in 
character and invalid for that rea- 


son. Green vs. Whaley, 271 Mo. 
636, 197 SW 355, 361; 12 Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence, Contracts, Sec. 


302, a case cited in annotation, 2 
American Law Reports, 1471. 


The court also held that the reser- 
vation of the right, by Hall, to 
change the beneficiary or to cash in 
the policy did not make it of testa- 
mentary character. The court said: 

“These are but methods of revo- 
cation. We see no reason why there 
should be any distinction between 
the effect of reserving a right as 
was done in the policy and reserv- 
ing one in a living trust. The reser- 
vation of the right to revoke does 
not fasten testamentary character 
upon an instrument creating a liv- 
ing trust. Sims vs. Brown, 252 Mo. 
58, 158 SW 624. In Scott, Trusts 
and Statute of Wills, 43 Harvard 
Law Review, 521 at 526, it is stated 
with ample authority cited in sup- 
port: ‘If the owner of property 
transfers it to another person on 
trust to pay the income to the settlor 
for life, and on his death to pay the 
principal to others, the settlor re- 
serving also power to revoke the 
trust at any time so long as he lives, 
it is held that the trust is not testa- 
mentary.’ ” 





Kansas City Life Insurance Con 
pany vs. Rainey, 182 SW 2d 62 
155 ALR 168. This case is followd 
in ALR with a comprehensive anns 
tation of authorities on the rights qd 
a beneficiary under such policy. HE firs 
ferences 
n Life | 
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“CONVENTION Program bg to the 
Mail” was announced in June agpn since 
the concluding feature of his adgeeting © 
ministration by Wm. H. Andrewspo years 
Jr., President of the National Assofotel in | 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Sincg To dat 
it is not possible to hold a Convengectings, 
tion this year in view of the wartim@rpose | 
needs for transportation and hotepund tab 
facilities, the plan was developed aging on 
a means of giving the members offs, 1n 
the Association as much as possibl 
of the information and inspiratio 
which comes from a National Meet§ember 
ing. 


"Convention by Mail" 












At the start of his administration, 
President Andrews named a Pro 
gram Committee which is now a 
work on the “Convention Programf. i, ( 
by Mail.” Carlton W. Cox, Metro 
politan Manager in Paterson, New, 
Jersey, and Trustee of NALU, ish. 
Chairman of the Committee. 
associates on the Committee 
Lester S. Becker, General 
Lincoln National, St. 
ford M. Bernbaum, Agent, Penn 
Mutual, Seattle; Claude Jones, 
General Agent, Connecticut Mutual, 
Indianapolis; John W. Lawrence, 
Manager, Prudential, Salt Lake 
City; Frank L. McFarlane, Special 
Agent, Northwestern Mutual, Cleve- 
land; Harold S. Parsons, Agent, 
Travelers, Los Angeles; J. Hawley 
Wilson. General Agent, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Oklahoma City. 


According to Mr. Andrews, theffe sar 
usual number of speakers will bef the 
selected and requested to prepare pr its 
papers which will be released to the fection: 
trade press for publication along all « 
with the annual Committee reports, frictly 
story on the Board Meeting to be} In a 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel Dallas 
in Chicago on August 23, 24 and 25,fent o: 
and the list of new Officers andfion; F 
Trustees to be elected by the Board penera 
at that meeting. Associ: 
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Y- HE first of several informal con- 
ferences arranged by the Ameri- 
n Life Convention to enable the 
ecutives of member companies of 
organization to meet for a dis- 
sion of current problems of the 
e insurance industry and to per- 
it the headquarters personnel of 
jicago to make first hand reports 
to the operations of the organiza- 
n since the most recent general 
eeting of the Convention almost 
0 years ago was held at the Baker 
Assofotel in Dallas, Texas, June 25. 
Sinc§ To date, four of these regional 
onvengectings, which are purely for the 
artim@pose of permitting a sort of 
- hotefpund table talking-over of what is 
ped aging on in the life insurance busi- 
ers oss, financial circles, legislative 
ossibl@lls, etc., have been arranged. The 
iratioge in Dallas was designed to serve 
Meetgember companies domiciled in 
exas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sippi and Oklahoma; the second 
Greensboro, N. C.,* on July 
8-19, for companies in Alabama, 
brida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
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© oe uth Carolina and Virginia; the 
New ird at Omaha, Nebr.,* July 25-26 


U ‘kr members in Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
; He sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
SBkota and South Dakota, and the 


A * urth in Cincinnati* on July 30-31 
| San r Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 


lichigan, Ohio, Tennessee, West 
irginia and Wisconsin. There will 
kno prepared programs for any 
‘utuall the meetings and the discussions 
Tale iat take place will not result in af- 
_a“mative action on anything that 
/pecial ay come up. 
Cleve it is possible, if the demands on 
e nation’s transportation facilities 
id conditions as to hotel accommo- 
tions, etc., will permit, that two or 
tree additional regional meetings of 
s, theffe same character will be arranged 
ill befy the American Life Convention 
‘eparepr its member companies in other 
to thefctions of the country. Attendance 
alongf all of the meetings will conform 
ports, Frictly to the ODT regulations. 
to bef In attendance at the meeting at 
Hotel Pallas were Laurence F. Lee, Presi- 
nd 25,fent of the American Life Conven- 
; andfion; Robert L. Hogg, Manager and 
Board feneral Counsel ; Ralph H. Kastner, 
\ssociate General Counsel, and Al- 


Penn 
Jones, 


\ gent, 
awley 
sachu- 
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fred N. Guertin, Actuary of the 
Convention. Mr. Lee is also presi- 
dent of the Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Raleigh, N. C., and the 
Peninsular Life Insurance Co., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Messrs. Lee, Hogg, Kastner and 
Guertin will also attend the regional 
meetings already arranged for 
Greensboro, N. C., Omaha, Nebr., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, and any other 
that may be scheduled along the 
same lines by the Convention this 
year. The chief purpose of their 
attendance, of course, is to enable 
them to report to the executives of 
the various member companies “the 
state of the Convention.” While the 
organization through many _bulle- 
tins, letters, publications and other 
media keeps its members advised as 
to happenings between Annual 
Meetings, there is always a very de- 
cided advantage to personal discus- 
sions such as the gathering here 
affords. Just as their constituents 
like to meet their representatives in 
Washington or the State capital 
from time to time, so the members 
of any organization appreciate the 
opportunity to “talk things over 
with the men at headquarters.” 

In addition to the general officers 
of the American Life Convention, 
each of the regional meetings will 
be attended by either the chairman 
or vice-chairman of the Financial, 
Legal, Agency and Industrial sec- 
tions of the Convention. Under 
normal conditions, these four Sec- 
tions hold their annual meetings in 
conjunction with the gathering of 
the main body of the Convention. 
The fifth section, the Medical Sec- 
tion, always holds its annual meet- 
ing at a different time of the year. 


Subjects Discussed 


Among the subjects that came up 
for discussion at the meeting in Dal- 
las was that of Non-forfeiture legis- 
lation, familiarly known as “The 
Guertin Laws.” These bills, already 
enacted in 25 states, are intended to 
permit the use of the new schedules 
of policy values, etc., recommended 
by a special committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 


A.L.C. SECTIONAL MEETING 


Commissioners. The laws of nine 
other states will permit the use of 
the new valuation set-up without 
the enactment of new legislation. 
The meeting had the advantage of 
hearing a discussion on the “Guertin 
legislation” by the Convention Ac- 
tuary, Mr. Alfred N. Guertin, who 
took a leading part in the prepara- 
tion of the new schedules, etc., as 
Chairman of the Commissioners’ 
Committee several years ago when 
he was Actuary for one of the State 
Insurance Departments. 

Among other matters that shall 
come up for discussion at the Re- 
gional Meetings is the steps that 
have been taken to bring State laws 
into conformity with the ruling of 
the United States Supreme Court 
of June 5, 1944, in the South-East- 
ern Underwriters case. In that rul- 
ing the country’s highest court held 
that insurance is commerce and that 
when it operates in interstate com- 
merce it is subject to various Fed- 
eral laws. This decision swept aside 
the historic ruling of the same court 
in Paul v. Virginia handed down al- 
most a hundred years ago and the 
effect of the new decision is far-~ 
reaching. Congress has since en- 
acted legislation granting the insur- 
ance industry further time in which 
to bring its long established methods 
of operation into conformity with the 
principles indicated by the Supreme 
Court’s finding. Those in attend- 
ance at the regional meeting here 
expressed confidence that all of the 
legal problems in this connection 
will be satisfactorily ironed out 
within the time limit fixed by Con- 
gress. Life insurance because of its 
essential characteristic of individual 
operation is not confronted with the 
same problems in this respect as are 
the fire, marine and casualty com- 
panies, which in many states are 
compelled to use rates established by 
the laws of such states. 

Mr. Kastner gave those in at- 
tendance at the meeting a brief sum- 
mary of some of the major court 
decisions and new legislation enacted 
since the business session of last 
October. 


* Cancelled due to transportation diffi- 
culties. 
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WOMEN'S !/, MILLION CLUB 


EMBERSHIP in the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters this year is 
expected to reach an all time high, 
according to Hermine R. Kuhn, 
Manhattan Life, New York, chair- 
man. Miss Kuhn stated that more 
than 40 women have already quali- 
fied (as of June 22) for the 1945 
Round Table, eleven of whom have 
qualified for the first time this year. 
The closing date for applications 
to the 1945 Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table is August 20. Appli- 
cation forms have been forwarded 
to the presidents of all companies 
for distribution to their field forces 
and requests for additional informa- 
tion should be addressed to Miss 
Hermine R. Kuhn, Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company, 120 West 57th 
Street, New York. 

An applicant for membership in 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table must certify that 
she is a member of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and 
in good standing with her local As- 
sociation. 

She must certify that she has paid 
for $250,000 or more of regular life 
insurance, excluding any brokerage 
business placed in her name by an- 
other underwriter. Volume credit 
allowed by the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table will be 
as follows: 

Single Premium Annuities, 1% 
times the amount of the deposit. 

Annual Premium Deferred An- 
nuities, thirty (30) times the annual 
premium. 

Group Life Insurance, a twenty 
per cent (20%) credit for Group 


Volume provided, however, that the 
total volume credit shall not exceed 
in any one year $50,000. 

Joint business, only the propor- 
tion on which the prospective mem- 
ber receives the full first year and 
renewal commissions. 

The volume of Single Premium 
and Annual Premium Deferred An- 
nuities and Group insurance sepa- 
rately and collectively cannot exceed 
60% of the qualifying credits. 

Volume credit for other regular 
life insurance will be as per com- 
pany credits allowed to their agents. 

Letters, certifying to the amount 
written by the prospective member, 
must be received by the chairman 
from an Officer, Manager or Gen- 
eral Agent of the company or com- 
panies through which the business 
was placed. 

Qualifications may be made by an 
eligible producer in any period of 
not less than twelve consecutive 
months ending prior to August 1, 
of any year, provided, however, that 
no business used shall be a duplica- 
tion of any used in previous quali- 
fications ; and provided further that 
a person may use, for qualification, 
a period of less than twelve months 
if she has attained her requisite 
volume in less than one year from 
the date of her entering the business. 

When a member shall have quali- 
fied for membership for three con- 
secutive years, she shall become a 
“Life” member. Such “Life” mem- 
bership must be renewed annually. 
A “Life” member may also become 
a “Qualifying” member by conform- 
ing to the rules set forth and shall 
be known as a “Life and Qualify- 
ing’ member. 





Actuarial 
OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED—Actuarial student or asso- 
ciate or man of proven mathematical 
and administrative ability for good 
opportunity in group annuity division 
of large life insurance company in 
New England. Write giving qualifica- 
tions, experience, age, and salary de- 
sired. Our employees know of this 
advertisement. Your reply will be 
kept strictly confidential. Box L-790, 
Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 





AVAILABLE 
Attorney with Federal Govern- 
ment, experienced insurance 


and corporation law, author “‘Is 
Business of Insurance Com- 
merce?’’, Mich. Law. Rev. Dec. 
‘43 and other insurance arti- 
cles, desires association with 
law firm or insurance company. 
Address Box L-791, Best's In- 
surance News, 75 Fulton St., 
New York 7, New York. 
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PENSION TRUSTS 


A HIGH percentage of existing 
employee pension and profi 
sharing plans will need to b 
amended in the post-war era” wa: 
the opinion expressed by Meyer M 
Goldstein, C.L.U. Director of the 
Pension Planning Company of Nev 
York City in an address before thr 
Life Insurance & Trust Council ir 
St. Louis, Mo. on June 20th, 1945. 

“Prior to Pearl Harbor,” con- 
tinued Mr. Goldstein, “there were 
something less than 2,000 plans in 
this County—dating back to 1875 
when the first plan was established. 
Since January Ist, 1942 approxi- 
mately 5,500 new plans had been 
created as well as amendments to 
many of the previously existing 
plans due to the overhauling of the 
pension sections of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code and the administration 
thereof. 





Amendments Needed 


A high percentage of these will 
need amendments because they will 
be found to be faulty in the post- 
war period of normal profits, normal 
taxes and freedom from wage sta- 
bilization controls. 


For example, some will need to 
be amended because they chose the 
wrong type of plan, for instance, 
they chose profit sharing plans wher 
they needed pension plans. Occa- 
sionally, but rather rarely, the re- 
verse was true. 

In numerous pension cases there 
are faults in all three areas of em- 
ployee coverage, employer contribu- 
tions and employee benefits.” 

Many students of the subject feel 
that these faulty plans will be termi- 
nated. Mr. Goldstein’s opinion is 
that most of them will be amended, 
rather than terminated, primarily 
because of the threat of retroactive 
tax liability and also because of the 
adverse influence on employee mo- 
rale and labor relations. 


IT DIDN'T HAPPEN HERE 


A Southern insurance executive once dic- 
tated a letter in which he rejected an in- 
surance policy because the applicant had a 
heart murmur. Transcribed by a Northern 
girl, the insurance was denied because the 
policyseeker “had a hot mama." 

Atlantic Life 
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60.000.000 JOBS 


Contracts Subcommittee of the 

Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs provides another illustration 
of rampant and rampaging national 
planning. This is found in Part III 
of the report under the heading 
“Building The Post-War Econ- 
omy.” * It is charged that all of 
the legislation thus far enacted on 
the general subject of contract set- 
tlement, reconversion, veterans, etc., 
while useful and important, adds 
up to very little when measured 
against the background of our eco- 
nomic needs. The Subcommittee has 
therefore undertaken to correct the 
deficiency by offering a bill which 
is to be known as “The Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1945,” 

The bill is to be an amendment of 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921. It would require the President 
to transmit to Congress annually, 
in addition to the budget now pro- 
vided for, a National Production 
and Full Employment Budget to be 
known as the “National Budget.” 
This budget shall set forth in sum- 
mary and detail— 


To year-end report of the War 


Details of Bill 


1. The estimated number of jobs 
needed during the ensuing fiscal 
year or years to assure continu- 
ing full employment and the esti- 
mated dollar volume of the gross 
national product at the expected 
level of prices, required to pro- 
vide such number of jobs (here- 
inafter referred to as “full em- 
ployment volume of the gross 
national product’’) ; 

2. The estimated volume of invest- 
ment and other expenditure by 
private enterprises, consumers, 
State and local governments, and 
the Federal Government required 
during the ensuing fiscal year or 
years to assure a full employment 
volume of the gross national 
product ; and 

"7 Year-End Report of the War Contract Sub- 

committee to The Committee on Military Affairs, 


December 18, 1944. 78th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
Senate Subcommittee Print No. 12, pp. 10-19. 


FOR AUGUST, 1945 


XUM 


by HARLEY L. LUTZ 
Professor Public Finance 
Princeton University 


3. The estimated volume of prospec- 
tive investment and expenditure 
by private enterprises, consumers, 
State and local governments, and 
the Federal Government during 
the ensuing fiscal year or years, 
and the estimates and informa- 
tion herein called for shall take 
account of such foreign invest- 
ment and other expenditure for 
exports and imports as affect the 
volume of the gross national 
product. 

(b) If the estimated aggregate 
volume of prospective investment 
and other expenditure, as set forth 
in (a) 3 of this section, is less than 
the estimated aggregate volume of 
investment and other expenditure 
required to assure a full employment 
volume of the gross national prod- 
uct, as set forth in (a@)2 of this sec- 
tion, the President shall in the Na- 
tional Budget set forth a general 
program for encouraging increased 
non-Federal investment and other 
expenditure, particularly such in- 
vestment and expenditure as will 
promote increased employment in 
private enterprises, together with 
such legislative recommendations as 
he may deem necessary or desirable. 
Such program may include, but need 
not be limited to, a presentation of 
current and projected Federal pol- 
icies and activities with reference 
to banking and currency, monopoly 
and competition, wages and working 
conditions, foreign trade and invest- 
ment, agriculture, taxation, social 
security, the development of natural 
resources, and in such other topics 
as may directly or indirectly affect 
the level of non-Federal investment 
and other expenditure. 

(c) To the extent that such in- 
creased non-Federal investment and 
other expenditure as may be ex- 
pected to result from actions taken 
under the program set forth in ac- 
cordance with (b) of this section 
are insufficient to provide a full em- 


ployment volume of the gross na- 
tional product, the President shall 
include, in the Budget transmitted 
in accordance with section 201 of 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921, as amended, a general pro- 
gram of such Federal investment 
and other expenditure as will be suf- 
ficient to bring the aggregate volume 
of investment and other expenditure 
by private business, consumer, State 
and local government, and the Fed- 
eral Government, up to the level re- 
quired to assure a full employment 
volume of the gross national prod- 
uct. Such program shall be designed 
to contribute to the national wealth 
or well-being, and may include, but 
need not be limited to, specific pro- 
grams for assistance to business en- 
terprises, particularly small business 
enterprises ; for useful public works, 
particularly such public works as 
tend to promote increased invest- 
ment and other expenditure by pri- 
vate enterprises; for useful public 
services, particularly such public 
services as tend to raise the level of 
health and education ; for slum clear- 
ance and urban rehabilitation; for 
conservation and development of 
natural resources ; and for rural elec- 
trification. All programs calling for 
public construction shall provide for 
the performance of the necessary 
work by private concerns on the 
basis of contracts awarded in ac- 
cordance with applicable laws. 

The language of the bill has been 
quoted so fully because it is the best 
evidence that could be produced to 
show the fantastic nature of the 
scheme. 


Theories and Realities 


Among the sins that economists 
will have to answer for is that of 
inventing concepts and letting them 
lie around loose where legislators 
can find them. For example, the 
theory of tax shifting and incidence, 
a subject of much learned discourse 
and a basis for stiff classroom drill, 
was hastily and ill-advisedly written 

(Continued on the next page) 
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60,000,000 Jobs—Continued 


into the Revenue Act of 1936 to pro- 
vide a ground for limiting the re- 
funds of processing taxes. The 
theory of economic cycles, which 
next to tax shifting is the most nebu- 
lous and uncertain of economic theo- 
ries, was seized upon to serve as 
the basis for limiting relief refunds 
and allowances under the excess 
profits tax. In the bill under review, 
it is proposed to give the concept 
of national income statutory validity, 
with no realization that this con- 
cept is essentially an abstraction, 


based on some dubious assumptions 
and involving large elements of 
guesswork. Its use as a legislative 
guide implies that it is a total of 
recorded transactions, which is far 
from the fact. 

To make the matter worse, the 
bill follows the popular error with 
respect to cause and effect in its 
reference to national income. In 
paragraph 1, it provides that an 
estimate be made of the dollar v«l- 
ume of gross national product re- 
quired to provide the necessary num- 
ber of jobs. But the volume of gross 
national product is a result, not a 


“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what we 


who are now far from home want 


and need. Please send me 25 


copies so that I can pass them on 


to others over here.” 


And SQO>» in substance, 
have read numerous letters from our men 
in the armed services, following their 
reading of the Company’s 32 page booklet 
on National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and 
impartial, is always appreciated. That is 
why the life underwriter under arms, his 
buddies, and his loved ones at home, all 
regard Your Life Insurance so highly. It 
is concerned only with the serviceman’s 
life insurance problems. It outlines clear- 
ly the unique benefits of National Service 
life insurance. It urges the serviceman, 
without’ exception, to retain and convert 
to a permanent plan his government 
policy, and it tells him exactly how to get 
that job done with a minimum of effort. 


Eourrasir LIFE OF IDWA 
Goyunded 1967 


Home Office 
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Des Moines 


cause of jobs. The bill itself defines 
gross national product as the gross 
national production of goods and 
services as calculated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s experts have often pointed 
out that gross national product is 
the result of two factors—the vol- 
ume of goods and services produced 
and the prices at which that volume 
is expressed in dollars.2 The dollar 
amount of the gross national prod- 
uct can go up or down as prices 
change with no variation of either 
the physical volume or the number 
of persons employed. 


Government Miracle 


The project imposes on the Presi- 
dent, acting through the Budget 
Bureau, the task of submitting as 
of January 1 or thereabouts, a com- 
plete picture of the volume of pro- 
duction, investment and employment 
for a fiscal year to begin on the fol- 
lowing July 1. The most competent 
and farsighted private business man- 
agers do not profess to have thé 
ability to do this in the case of their 
own respective enterprises. Rather, 
they make plans and acquire inven- 
tories on a schedule which seldom 
runs beyond six months and which 
may be materially shorter. Yet the 
Budget Bureau is expected to do, 
for the whole economy, a forecast- 
ing job that the best private man- 
agers could not undertake in their 
own special lines. 

There is only one way by which 
such a scheme would work. That is 
the Russian method of establishing, 
under a national plan, the quotas of 
every type and class of goods to be 
produced, and establishing, also by 
decree, the number of persons to be 
employed in the production of these 
goods. Under such a system both 
the preferences of consumers and 
the profits of producers are of no 
consequence. Such would be the re- 
sult here, if this kind of national 
planning were to be introduced. 

The Subcommittee’s argument is 
that the transition from war to peace 
presents the danger of wrecking the 
entire economic structure. The war 
economy is described as an economic 
skyscraper. Gross national product 

(Continued on page 48) 





2 e.g. “‘National Income and National Product 
in 1943,” by Milton Gilbert and George Jaszi, in 
Survey of Current Business, April 1944. 
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INTEREST RATE OF U. S. 
GOV'T. LIFE INSURANCE 
FUND 


| notice in your current Life 
Report that the United States Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance Fund has 
been and is earning approximately 
4% interest, whereas its total assets 
in the main seem to be in bonds, 
the majority of which are Special 
Treasury Bonds. Can you tell me 
the nature of these Bonds called 
Special in relation to the Fund? Are 
they Bonds not available to the pub- 
lic? And at what rate of interest? 
Are they solely and only issued to 
this Fund? 

The Director of the U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Bureau (now the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs) was au- 
thorized under the provisions of 
Public—No. 762—69th Congress, 
approved March 3, 1927, to grant 
loans to veterans of World War I 
from the assets of the U. S. Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Fund, upon the 
security of the Adjusted Service 
Certificates issued to such veterans 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the World War Adjusted Compen- 
sation Act, Public—No. 120—68th 
Congress, which became effective 
May 19, 1924. 

A later enactment, Public—No. 
425—74th Congress, effective Jan. 
27, 1936, authorized the immediate 
payment of the World War Ad- 
justed Service Certificates to the 
holders thereof. Section 5 of this 
Act provides as follows: 


“The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to re- 
deem from the U. S. Government 
Life Insurance Fund all adjusted 
service certificates held by that 
Fund on account of loans made 
thereon, and to pay to the U. S. 


FOR AUGUST, 1945 








Government Life Insurance Fund 
the amount of the outstanding 
liens against such certificates, in- 
cluding all interest due or accrued, 
together with such amounts as 
may be due under subdivision (m) 
of section 502 of the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act, as 
amended. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to make such payment by 
issuing, to the U. S. Government 
Life Insurance Fund, bonds of the 
U. S. which shall bear interest at 
the rate of 4% per centum per 
annum. No such bonds shall 
mature or be callable until the 
expiration of a period of at least 
ten years from date of issue, ex- 
cept that any such bond shall be 
redeemed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the principal and 
accrued interest thereon paid to 
the U. S. Government Life In- 
surance Fund at any time upon 
certification by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs that the 
amount represented by such bonds 
is required to meet current liabili- 
ties. Bonds issued for the pur- 
poses of this section shall be is- 
sued under the Second Liberty 








EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and i diate resp are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our “News Readers" (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of “Service” inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 











Bond Act, as emended, subject to 
the provisions of this section.” 
The bonds issued to the United 

States Government Life Insurance 

Fund under the provision of law 

quoted above are listed among the 

assets of the Fund as “Special 

Treasury Bonds” and are so desig- 

nated in our Life Reports. In addi- 

tion to the information aforemen- 
tioned, you no doubt will have noted 
that over 10% of the ledger assets 
is represented by policy loans on 
which the earning rate is 5%. 


CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY FAILURES 


One of our General Agents has 
been in correspondence with us in 
regard to the history of Canadian 
life insurance companies. He had the 
statement made to him that no Cana- 
dian life insurance company, large or 
small, old or young, full legal re- 
serve, modified preliminary term or 
assessment plan has ever failed in 
the history of life underwriting in 
Canada. We are wondering if you 
have information which will verify 
this statement. If so, we would ap- 
preciate your comments. 

Replying to your letter, we inform 
you that in our opinion the statement 
you quote concerning Canadian life 
insurance companies is substantially 
correct. 

The one exception that we would 
make concerning your statement is in 
reference to the “Assessment” con- 
cerns. We do not follow these too 
carefully and could not say positively 
that no assessment or fraternal so- 
ciety ever failed in Canada with a 
loss to policyholders. However, that 
statement is true for the regular 
commercial legal reserve companies 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Service Information—Continued 

and don’t forget the phrase “with 
loss to policyholders.” There have 
been failures of life insurance com- 
panies in Canada but the life insur- 
ance industry there reinsures the 
business on a_parceled-out basis. 
For instance, the last one that we 
have knowledge of is the Universal 
Life Assurance & Annuity Com- 
pany, a relatively small concern 
which passed out of business in 
1943. We did not have much in- 


Q-V-S 
Contract is 
Like Good Wine 


“Our Q-V-S contract is mighty 
practical, with substantial bonus 
checks reaching me each month, 
on the dot. 


“But I call it the best contract I 
have seen for still another rea- 
son: incentive. I know each year’s 
business will produce greater bo- 
nus checks because the Q-V-S 
contract (like good wine) im- 
proves with age!” 

JOE OXENHANDLER 

Field Underwriter 

St. Louis, Mo. 


OUR 40TH 


ANNIVERSARY 
1905 - 1945 





Write for Q-V-S Booklet 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
W.V.Woollen, Agency V. Pres. 
Home Office: Denver, Colorado 
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formation on that concern but the 
Western Empire Life Assurance 
Company of Winnipeg was taken 
over by the Canadian Life Insurance 
Companies in 1940, after meeting 
with financial difficulties. If you 
will check the Report (Best’s Life 
Insurance Reports, Page 310), on 
the Great-West Life, you will note 
that we say there the Western Em- 
pire was taken over by the Great- 
West Life and other Canadian com- 
panies. The Great-West Life man- 
ages the business and pro rates the 
reinsurance cost to the other com- 
panies. That is the way it is handled 
in Canada and, frankly, there is 
much to recommend such an ar- 
rangement. Away back in the de- 
pression the writer approached a 
good many of the large life insur- 
ance companies of this country sug- 
gesting that some of the smaller ones 
which were in trouble could easily 
be taken over without loss to policy- 
holders. Strangely enough, the 
larger concerns were cold to the 
suggestion and none was interested. 
As you know, there were quite a few 
life insurance company failures 
shortly thereafter where policyhold- 
ers lost some of their equities. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
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LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 
COOPERATE 


GREATER cohesion in the of 
erations of the major organiza 
tions of the life insurance busines 
to make them more effective instru 
ments in the service of policyholder 
and the public is the purpose gq 
regular meetings of their top exect- 
tive officers, initiated last fall wit) 
its first meeting at the Institute o; 
Life Insurance and since continued : 
on a periodic basis, meeting at thg*¥°"'? 


: : ; ng Actua 
different offices of the various orf itn Capt 


REC 
























ganizations. lischarge: 
The men participating in thesg - the 
arren, © 


meetings for their respective organi 
zations are: Robert L. Hogg, man 
ager and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention; Davé 
E. Satterfield, Jr., general counsel 
and Bruce E. Shepherd, actuary offP*' ae 
the Life Insurance Association ofS" | 
America; James E. Rutherfordfhriate ad 
executive vice-president of the Na-fistribute 
tional Association of Life Under. 
writers; John Marshall Holcombe] BAe 
Jr., manager of the Life Insurancehn adn 
Sales Research Bureau; Frank Lhial So 
Rowland, executive secretary of thefAmericar 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion; and Holgar J. Johnson, presi-fAmerice 
dent of the Institute of Life Insur-fhen apf 
ance, papery 
The meetings, the announcemert§.; Nat 
said, have resulted in a clearer defi- 
nition and better coordination of themericc 
operations of the various organiza-fhs been 
tions and provided an opportunitypay’s O 
for an exchange of information andf. su 
viewpoints on many matters of pubf'°"'"® 
lic and business interest. , 
It is planned to continue the con- 7 
ferences on a regular basis, although}, — 
not on any fixed schedule. i the S 
hme the 
ript. T 
me, wi 
ersity. 
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OYSTER AND EAGLE 
hinting 


WHen God made the oyster, He guar-fated t 
anteed him absolute economic a 
social security. He built the oyster a house, . 
a shell, to protect him from his enemies. antic 
When hungry, the oyster simply opens up binted 
his shell and the food rushes in. — 
But when God made the eagle, He said, oad 
“The blue sky is the limit. Go build your Chat 
own house." And the eagle went out and 
built his house on the highest mountain 
crag, where storms threaten him every day.}.. 
For food he flies through miles of rain and 


_ 


snow and wind. isiness 

The eagle, and not the oyster, is the em- 
blem of America. bonkers 
THE KALENDS fen ap; 
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Actuarial: Carroll E. Nelson, Consult- 
ng Actuary in St. Louis, Mo., has joined 
vith Captain Warren, recently honorably 
jischarged from the armed services, to 
orm the Actuarial firm of Nelson & 
Varren, which will specialize in pension 
rusts. 
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kena Life: The Safety Education De- 
partment has issued a 24-page booklet 
printed in two colors entitled “Summer 
ry 0 Kafety.” Attention is called to the many 

iccident and health perils which are com- 
on of mon in the summer months and appro- 
rfordfiriate advice is given. The book is being 
e Na-fistributed by as _ company. 

* 

a id Asso. for Lutherans: Walter L. 
: ‘Rugland actuary of the association has 
1TaNCeh.en admitted as a Fellow of the Actu- 
nk Likial Society of America and of the 
of theftmerican Institute of Actuaries. 
$SOCia- xk * 
presi-ffmerican Mutual: Otto J. Bohlen has 
Insur-Hen appointed General Agent for the 
bmpany at Corona, S. D. Mr. Bohlen 
ms formerly associated with the Mid- 
ind National. 
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of themerican National: Keith R. Collier 
yaniza-fhs been appointed Manager of the com- 
rtunitypry’s Ordinary Agency in Denver, Colo- 
on andpdo, succeeding R. W. Wallack, who is 
£ oul voting his time to personal production. 
ws xk. 


American United Life: By its purchase 
i $10,525,000 in War Bonds, it topped 
| other Indiana corporations in support 
i the Seventh War Loan and thus be- 
nme the winner of an Ernie Pyle manu- 
rript. This manuscript, in due course of 
ime, will be presented to Indiana Uni- 
rrsity. In the Fourth War Loan by 
inilar action, the company won an oil 
hinting which, in due course, was pre- 
Je guar-ted to Rollins College in Florida. 
nic a xk kk 


Samaiel antic Life: C. Y. Coley has been ap- 
pens uppitted Manager for the company at 
hattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Coley has been 
the business for over 16 years, most 
cently with the Volunteer State Life 
Chattanooga. 
David W. Lee has been appointed 
fanager for the company in Hagers- 
bwn, Md. Mr. Lee has been in the 
siness 11 years. 
x kK 


hnkers Life (lowa): J. D. Hopkins has 
kn appointed Regional Group Manager 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD 


in the New York territory. Mr. Hopkins 
brings 14 years’ experience to his new 
post. 
x & & 

Bankers Life (Neb.): Glenn R. Warren 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in southwest Missouri with 
headquarters in Springfield. 

June, 1945 showed the highest produc- 
tion since June of 1920. The gain over 
June 1944 amounted to 164%. On a 
comparable basis the gain for the first 
six months of this year amounted to 
13.5%. 

x kk 
Berkshire Life: Ralph G. Starke with 
Blyth & Company since 1925 has been 
appointed Manager of the Bond Depart- 
ment for the company. 

New business for June, 1945, showed 
a gain of 50% over the same month in 
1944. The first six months’ gain on a 
comparable basis was 29%. 

x * 


Canadian Life Officers Association: 
John D. Buchanan, F.A,S., F.A.I.A., 
Chief Actuary of the London Life Insur- 
ance Company, was elected President of 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation, at the annual meeting held in 
Toronto on June 12 last. 

x kk 


Canadian Sales: New Ordinary Life 
insurance sold in the Dominion of Can- 
ada for the months of April and May, 
1945 totaled $57,931,000 and $51,748,000, 
respectively. These sales compare with 
$53,464,000 and $53,775,000 for the 
months of April and May, 1944. 
x = = 


Columbian National: Clarence H. Carr, 
C.L.U., has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Carr has been in the production end 
of the business since 1924. 

* & 2 


Connecticut Mutual: John G. Whittle 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company at Decatur, Illinois. Mr. 
Whittle formerly was Vice President 
and Trust Officer of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of that city. 

“  & 


Equitable of lowa: June, 1945, was the 
largest June in new business production 
since 1930 and registered a gain of 11.7 
over the same month in 1944. The com- 
pany’s production for the first six months 
of 1945 likewise was the best since 1930 
and showed an increase of 25.2 over a 
comparable period in 1944. 


Fidelity Mutual Life: Arthur L. Sulli- 
van has been appointed Manager of the 
downtown New York Agency of the 
company. 

ee 2 & 


Franklin Life: First 6 months this year 
greatest in company’s history $35,741,159, 
an increase of 70.4% over comparable 
period in 1944; June increase was 57.4%. 
Net gain of insurance in force was $16,- 
26,562 compared with $9,663,058 last 
year for similar period. 

William J. Douglas has been appointed 
general agent for the company in Mun- 
cie, Indiana. Mr. Douglas for the past 
17 years was associated with Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

Claude L. Freed and Samuel S. 
Thompson have been appointed Eastern 
Divisional Manager with headquarters 
in Philadelphia and General Agent in 
Covington, Kentucky, respectively. 

+ + <€ 


General American Life: J. H. Shanks, 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in Texarkana, Texas. 

W. G. Stearns has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the company in Beaumont, 
Texas. 

es © * 


Guarantee Mutual Life: Charies P. 
Gish has been named Assistant Manager 
of Agencies for the company. He was 
formerly associated with the Aetna Life 
in various sales capacities. 

e& 2 ® 


Home Life: New business produced for 
the first six months of this year consti- 
tuted an all-time high, showing a gain of 
21% over a comparable period in 1944 
and being 7% above the first six months 
of 1929 which was the previous high 
mark. June, 1945 was 37% over last year 
and the greatest June since 1930. 
2 2 & 


Jefferson Standard: C. §. Jackson has 
been appointed Manager for the company 
in Tampa, Florida, succeeding the late 
R. Clifton Baxter. 

Howard Harper, formerly District 
Manager at Albany, Georgia, has been 
appointed Branch Manager at Hunting- 
ton, and Carrol Scholl, Supervisor of the 
company’s Houston, Texas Branch Of- 
fice, has been promoted to Acting Man- 
ager. 

“(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


New business for the first six months 
of 1945 shows a gain of 14 per cent over 
a comparable period in 1944. 


x * * 


John Hancock Mutual: Norman W. 
Brown has been appointed regional 
supervisor for the company on the West 
Coast. Mr. Brown was formerly Assist- 
ant Manager at Glendale, California. 

Following group home office represen- 
tatives have been appointed: Woodrow 
A. North and Herbert B. Marsh, San 
Francisco; Edwin H. Hoffmann, Mil- 
waukee; Norman N. Gortz, New York 
City ; James W. Lilley, Jr., Los Angeles ; 
John D. Curtin, Detroit; Rodger E. 
Salzman, Philadelphia and Joe H. Cline, 
Indianapolis. 


kk * 
Life Underwriters, N. Y. C.: 


Sechtman, Aetna Life has been elected 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York. Other Chairmen 
elected at recent meetings were: Lloyd 
Patterson, Mutual Life, Chairman of the 
Board of Past Presidents and Howard 
Eaton, Northwestern Mutual, Chairman 
of the Board of Field Underwriters. 


Louis W. 


x x & 


Lincoln National Life: Thomas A. 
Watson has been appointed group repre- 
sentative and will cooperate with the 
field force in the production and service 
of all group lines. Prior to his present 
position, Mr. Watson served for three 
years as a First Lieutenant in the United 
States Army Air Corps. 

G. L. Shoup, assistant general agent 
of the company at Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, recently joined the company’s ex- 
clusive group of agents who have pro- 
duced at least one application per week 
for 1000 consecutive weeks 


x & @ 


Manhattan Life: 77. O. Seale, Jr., has 
been appointed Pacific Coast Supervisor 
for the company. Mr. Seale has been in 
the business since April, 1927. 

x * * 


Mutual: H. Martin 
Nunnelley has been appointed General 
Agent for the company in Nashville, 
Tennessee, succeeding James S. Tupper, 
who is continuing as a personal producer. 


Massachusetts 


* * ® 


Metropolitan Life: George H. Cook, 
formerly Manager for the company at 
Pottstown, Pa., she is been placed in charge 
of the company’s district office at Greens- 
burg, Pa. Harry C. Werner, formerly 
Manager at Greensburg, has been trans- 
ferred to Pottstown, succeeding Mr. 
Cook. 

Clyde V. McElroy, formerly Manager 
for the company at Milwaukee, has been 
transferred in a similar capacity to Jack- 
son, Mich. Jack G. Baker, formerly 
Manager m St. Pasi, succeeds Mr. 
McElroy as Manager in Milwaukee. 


John W. Van Allen, formerly Manager 
for the company in Hancock, Michigan, 
has been transferred in a simlar capacity 
to the district office at Fort Huron, Mich- 
igan. 

Clarence P. Snyder, formerly a field 
training instructor for the company, has 
been named successor. 

William H. Goodwin, 
ager for the company at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has been named Manager in 
charge of the company’s district offices 
at Marion and Tiffin, Ohio. 

x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: New business for 
June, 1945 showed a gain of 37.1% over 
the same month of 1944. The net gain 
of insurance in force during the first six 
months of 1945 showed an increase of 
238% over a similar period in 1944. 

x & & 


Monarch Life Asusrance Co.: 


formerly Man- 


Major 
R. W. Knechtel recently returned from 
three years’ service overseas has_ been 


appointed Branch Manager for the com- 
pany at Edmonton. 


x *k * 


Mutual Life: 1. c. Clifford, formerly 
with the National City Bank of New 
York, has been appointed Assistant 
Treasurer. 

Roger Bourland, Director of Sales 
Promotion, has tendered his resignation 
and will return to personal production 
on October 1. Albert C. Trussell, cur- 
rently with the Sales Research Bureau, 
will succeed Mr. Bourland. 

Thomas Burgess, Jr., formerly Assist- 
ant Auditor of American Bosch Corpo- 
ration, has been appointed Administrative 


Assistant in the Comptrollers Depart- 
ment. 

x *k* * 
National Life (Vt.): June, 1945 showed 
an increase in production of 32.22% over 
June, 1944; comparable gain for first 6 
months was 24.26%. 

x *k * 


New England Mutual: Frederick A. 
Savage, Jr. and Maynard C. Nicholl 
have been appointed General Agents for 
the company in Baltimore, succeeding 
Frederick A. Savage, Sr. Mr. Savage, 
Sr. has been head of the company’s Bal- 
timore Agency for the past 52 years 
and will continue as General Agent 
Emeritus. 

Clifford W. Beers has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in 
Rochester, N. Y., succeeding his uncle, 
William H. Beers, who will continue as 
Associate General Agent. 


x *k * 


New Orleans Insurance Women: 
New Officers elected for the coming year 


at the recent annual meeting are: Presi- 
dent, Miss Dorothy Brown, American 
Surety Company; Ist Vice President, 
Miss Louise Eckert, C. A. Sporl & Co.; 
2nd Vice President, Miss Hilda Keen, 
The Travelers; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Willetta Mayo, Henry Steckler 


Co.; Treasurer, Miss Elaine Fryer, Black, 
Rogers & Co. 
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NEWS 


North American Life Assurance(Can): 
J. S. Dixon, F.A.S., F.AJ.A., has been 
promoted to Associate Actuary of the 
company. Mr. Dixon’s association with 
the company began in the Actuarial De- 
partment in 1929, 


* * & 


North American Life: Joseph Dickman, 
formerly Vice President in charge of 
Agencies in the Provident Life of Bis- 
marck, N. D., has been appointed Resi- 
dent Vice President in charge of com- 
pany operations on the Pacific Coast with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. He suc- 
ceeds the late George W. Payne. 


x * *& 


Northwestern National: The company 
is sending out a very useful 48-page 
booklet entitled “The Farm & Home 
Handy-Man.” The booklet contains val- 
uable information for every home owner 
on maintenance, construction, use and 
care of tools, and many other subjects. 


x * * 


Occidental (Cal.): R. I. Richardson 
has been named General Agent for the 
company in Arlington, Va. 


x *k * 


Oregon Mutual Life: Ata meeting of 
the Board of Directors held in June, 
the following promotions were made: 
Raymond R. Brown was advanced from 
Vice President & Actuary to Executive 
Vice President; W. P. Stalnaker, Vice 
President & Treasurer, also became 
Chairman of the Finance Committee and 
Garnett E. Cannon, Assistant Actuary & 
Secretary, was made Actuary. 


xk * 


Pan-American Life: Kenneth D. Hamer, 
formerly Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies of the Union Central Life, and 
with that company since 1927 has been 


appointed Vice-President and Agency 
Director of the company. ; f 
Dennis E. Conniff, Jr. and R. Mills 


McNeel, Jr. have been appointed General 
Agents in Birmingham, Alabama and 
Miami, Florida, respectively, for the 
company. 

x *k * 


Penn Mutual: The amount which the 
company has invested in War Bonds far 
exceeds the total premium income re- 
ceived during the war. For every pre- 
mium dollar put into new insurance and 
annuity contracts during the same period, 
the Company has invested ten dollars in 


U. S. War Bonds. 
xk k * 


Provident Mutual: [Wesley Gadd has 
been appointed a member of the Agency 
Department. 


xk * 
Prudential: John S. Kelley, 


company since 1928, 
assistant secretary. 


FOR AUGUST, 


with the 
has been elected 
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Reliance Life: After three years serv- 
ice in the United States Army, Colonel 
John F. Johns has returned to his pre-war 
position as Superintendent of Agencies 
in charge of the Eastern Division of the 
company with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Bertram L. Sichelstiel, with the com- 
pany for 26 years and since 1935 an 
Assistant Secretary, has been appointed 
the head of the Accident and Health 
Department succeeding LeRoy P. Greg- 
ory, retired. 

x *k* * 


Sales Research Bureau: The Old Line 
Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has been admitted to member- 
ship, bringing the total number of com- 
panies so affliated to 144 at the present 
time. 

x *k* * 


Savings Banks Life Insurance: Bills to 
increase the maximum amount of Sav- 
ings Banks Life Insurance in New York 
($3,000 to $7,500) and in Connecticut 
($3, 000 to unlimited ) were not enacted 
in either state in legislative sessions 
recently closed. 


xk * 


Scranton Life: New business for June, 
1945, showed a gain of 57% over the 
same month of 1944 and for the first 
six months the gain was 27%. 


* = 


Security Mutual (N. ¥a: Paid-for busi- 
ness in June, 1945 was the largest for 
that month in the company’s history and 
16% greater than for June, 1944. The 
campaign was conducted in honor of 
Leon Mable, Superintendent of Agencies 
for the past 21 years and with the com- 
pany for 41 years. 


xk kk 


The Travelers: The fourth Home Office 
School for Life, Accident and Group 
Insurance Agents closed on Saturday, 
June 30. The next one is scheduled for 
September 3. More than half of the 21 
students who completed the School on 
June 30 were war veterans. 

Herbert C. Blaisdell has been appointed 
District Supervisor of Group Insurance 
for Washington, D. C. and the state of 
Maryland. Mr. Blaisdell takes over his 
new post with 20 years of experience and 
is succeeding Charles A. Chrow, resigned. 


x k * 


United States Life: Has opened a new 
Agency at 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, to be known as the “Lincoln 
Agency.” William R. Price, a veteran of 
15 years’ experience in the selling end of 
the. business, has been named General 
Agent. 
xk 


Washington National: The company is 
officially abolishing the term “policy- 
holder” and substituting “policyowner” 
in all its correspondence, advertising, etc. 





CREDIT CORPORATION 





You Can Plan Today For 
Your Production and 


Home of Tomorrow 
through a 


RENEWAL 
COMMISSION 
LOAN 


Suppose that you need $3,000. 
Suppose your renewals in 1944 
were $1,100. Suppose you are 
operating under a 9-5 contract. 
You can obtain a loan for $3,000. 
Monthly payments can be $93.33, 
or $72.50. If you wish, you may 
liquidate this loan with monthly 
payments as low as $52.92. Ex- 
cess renewals received over the 
monthly deposit required will 
revert to you during the loan 
period. 

Hundreds of insurance men 
are now using this plan. If you 
are interested, write us for ten- 
tative loan commitment stating 
amount of renewal commissions 
received during last twelve 
months, terms of contract, and 
amount of business paid for in 
1944. You are under no obliga- 
tion. 


A unique plan developed by 
us in cooperation with the 
Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. 


* 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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FOLLMAN ASSUMES NEW 
BUREAU POSITION 


OSEPH F. FOLLMAN, JR., be- 

came manager of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters on July 16, assuming the 
new post created by the bureau’s 
Governing Committee. He is a 
graduate of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Class of 
1930, and has since been employed 
as policy analyst of the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department. Ralph 
M. Brown continues as secretary- 
treasurer of the bureau. 


SPECIAL RISKS UNIT 
ESTABLISHED 


NEW Special Risks Division 

has been established by Conti- 
nental Casualty Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, effective August 1, under 
the management of Louis C. Mor- 
rell. It will handle out of the 
ordinary accident risks not com- 
monly written by American insur- 
ance companies. The company has 
not announced the details of the 
coverages to be offered, but hints 
that it has “evolved several new 
methods of underwriting special 
accident and health risks.” It is the 
company’s intention to develop its 
accident business on an international 
scale. Mr. Morrell was in charge of 
the individual and group accident, 
health and hospitalization for Marsh 
& McLennan’s head office in Chi- 
cago for twelve years. His insurance 
experience dates from 1924, follow- 
ing his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
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In announcing the new division, 
Vice President J. M. Smith said, 
“we hope to make it unnecessary 
for the public to go abroad to get 
coverage on unusual and extra- 
hazardous accident risks. Conti- 
nental has long felt that there is a 
definite need for an American mar- 
ket for these out-of-the-ordinary 
risks which existing policy forms do 
not cover.” 


CONFERENCE SPONSORS 
A. & H. SEMINAR 


a problems confronting 
executives of accident and 
health insurance companies were 
discussed during a three-day insti- 
tute held at Purdue University July 
24 to 26 under the sponsorship of 
the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference. The meeting 
was under the direction of Purdue 
University, assisted by a Conference 
advisory committee composed of 
President H. P. Skoglund of the 
North American Life and Casualty, 
Executive Committee Chairman R. 
J. Wetterlund of the Washington 
National, and Managing Director 
Harold R. Gordon. In compliance 
with ODT regulations, attendance 
was limited to fifty. 

Although experimental, the pro- 
gram was patterned after similar 
seminars conducted by Purdue Uni- 
versity. Managing Director Harold 
R. Gordon stated “The institute will 
consist of talks and discussions along 
broad general topics of interest to 
management. It will not deal di- 
rectly with accident and health in- 
surance, but will be confined to such 
topics as public affairs, investments, 
public relations, our relationship 
with government agencies, disabled 
war veterans, post-war problems of 
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a general character, and similar sub 
jects. The idea is to provide an op 
portunity for accident and _ heal 
executives to obtain in a few day 
a broad general background o 
present-day problems not availabl 
at our various insurance meeting 
and conventions.” 


BLUE CROSS BEGINS 
NATIONAL ENROLLMENT 


NATIONAL enrollment offi 

has been opened in New Yor 
City for “Blue Cross” non-profi 
hospital service plans, improvin 
their facilities for serving natio 
business concerns. It will make pos 
sible centralized negotiation of hos 
pital service contracts for brane 
office employes with local “Blu 
Cross” plans. The function of th 
central office, however, will tb 
limited to the presentation of a uni 
form program to national firms 
local plans will continue to conduc 
all local transactions, including en 
rollment and payment of hospi 
bills. 

Frank Van Dyk, vice president 0 
Associated Hospital Service of Ne 
York, has been appointed director o 
the enrollment office, with head 
quarters at 370 Lexington Avenue 
New York City. He will continue i 
his position with the New York pla 
and also as vice president of Unit 
Medical Service, Inc. The office wil 
function under the auspices of t 
Hospital Service Plan Commission 
American Hospital Association. 

To encourage national enrollment 
minimum size requirements will 
waived for local groups in enrollin 
branch office employes of nation 
firms, and such “Blue Cross” mem 
bers will be accepted by local plan 
if transferred from another area. 
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ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 





Lite Companies’ Contribution 








HE life insurance business has 
made a significant contribution to 
the financial health of the nation 
and to the public welfare through 
the cooperative advertising program 
of the Life Insurance Companies in 
America and their Agents in sup- 
port of the Government’s campaign 
to keep prices down and prevent a 
runaway inflation. The program has 
brought to the life insurance busi- 
ness a vast amount of public good 
will and commendation. 

This is disclosed in a_ report 
mailed to all cooperating companies, 
entitled: “Progress Report—Second 
Phase of Anti-Inflation Program of 
Life Insurance Companies in 
America.” 

The report tells of the recognition 
accorded life insurance as an anti- 
inflationary influence by the Gov- 
ernment itself in its basic program 
for economic stabilization. Frem 
the inception of this program the 
Government has urged the Ameri- 
can people to save rather than spend 
part of increased wartime incomes 
as a major contribution the indi- 
vidual can make to help curb the 
wartime forces making for rising 
prices. Life insurance is listed as a 
major savings medium in this thrift 
program. 
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vill tq Through Government efforts in 
a unifpressing its economic stabilization 
firms§ program, life insurance has received 


recognition as an anti-inflationary 
medium in various media cooperat- 
ing with the Government effort, such 
as the Magazine Publishers’ Cam- 
paign, radio, leading mail order 
houses, and various other channels 


ector olfof information. 

| head 

\ venue Recognition 

tinue 1 
wrk pla The life insurance business has 
_Unitedalso received recognition for its ef- 


forts in hundreds of letters sent by 
national leaders in many fields of 
activity. The report contains se- 
lected excerpts from these letters 
received from members of Congress, 
Governors, Mayors, Government of- 
ficials, educators, Chambers of Com- 
merce, and leaders in banking, busi- 
ness and industry. Typical of these 
letters is the following written by a 
Congressman : 


FOR AUGUST, 1945 
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No Personal Insurance 
Program Is Complete 


Without 
DISABILITY COVERAGE 


Your policyholders are good pros- 
pects. Complete their personal 
insurance programs by pointing 
out to them the importance of 
adding benefits for time lost be- 
cause of sickness or accident. 
You'll find them keenly aware of 
their need for cash indemnity in 
case of temporary or permanent 


disability. Any of our offices 
(in all principal cities of the 
United States, Canada, Alaska 


and Hawaii) will show policies 
which pay from one day to a 
lifetime, issued by the largest 
exclusive health and accident com- 
pany In the world. 


Assets Over $38,000,000 
Surplus Over $12,000,000 
Income In 1944 Over $42,000,000 


Home Office of Largest Exclusive. Health & Accident 


Tune in! 
Coast-to-coast over 226 stations of Mutual Broadcasting 
System. Every Friday night. 


ompany in the World 





“FREEDOM OF OPPORTUNITY" 





“Having worked steadily on this 
program for three years, I have 
greatly appreciated the public sup- 
port such an advertising campaign 
as yours has built up to encourage 
a holding-of-the-line against pres- 
sure groups of all kinds. It has been 
this public opinion that has made 
possible the efforts we have made 
here.” 

And the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment says: “This program has in- 
deed been a genuine public service. 
The participating companies are to 
be congratulated for this splendid 
assistance in combatting rising 
prices, and encouraging increased 
savings.” 


Collateral Activities 


The report also gives a roundup 
of the collateral activities, such as 
the Anti-Inflation Bulletin, carried 
out by the Life Insurance Companies 
in America in support of the co- 
operative advertising program. In 
addition, it gives some examples of 
the widespread approval that re- 
sulted from the recent National 
Service Life Insurance advertise- 
ment, urging veterans of the Armed 
Forces returning to civilian life to 
maintain their National Service Life 
Insurance. 

In a statement of policy entitled 
“Recommendations for the Future,” 


the Sub-Committee of the Policy 
Committee of the Life Insurance 
Companies in America makes the 
following observations regarding the 
campaign : 

“We feel that the original objec- 
tive is more important than ever 
and that the most effective thing we 
can advise the individual to do to 
retard inflation is to invest as much 
as possible in War Bonds, Life In- 
surance and a Savings Account for 
emergencies. 

“Urging this kind of thrift and 
conservation now is the most natural 
cause to which our business could 
devote itself. 

“The best interest of every life 
policyholder is paramount in this ef- 
fort; no group of people would suf- 
fer more, if the value of the dollar 
should be depreciated by runaway 
inflation. The indicated influence of 
our program, in combination with 
other coordinated efforts focused on 
the same objective, more than jus- 
tifies the continuation of the pro- 
gram as an investment in the future 
security of the individual, the family 
and the nation as a whole. 

“Your Committee believes that the 
fact that this program has united a 
larger proportion of the life insur- 
ance business than has ever before 
been accomplished is alone one of 
the strongest reasons for continuing 
it without interruption.” 





60,000,000 Jobs—Continued 

is said to be $196 billion, as against 
cabout $99 billion in 1929. Since 
-about half of the present gross prod- 
uct is for war purposes, the Sub- 
‘committee asserts that an economic 
‘substitute must be found for the war 
contracts or else—. 

The appropriate substitute for war 
production is peace production. Just 
how much new production for civil- 
ian purposes, in addition to that now 
going on, will be required to provide 
the jobs, the output, and the income 
to buy that output which, together, 


indicate an adequate degree of pros- 
perity and well-being, is not now 
clear to anyone. The Subcommittee 
position appears to be that the only 
way of getting down from the top 
of a skyscraper is to jump off the 
roof. Rather than risk this, it pro- 
poses that we continue to live hence- 
forth on the top. 


60,000,000 Jobs Erroneous 


While the report carefully refrains 
from suggesting directly the amount 
of national product at which its Na- 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


A knack for finding prospects and turning them 


into policyowners will net profitable returns today 


... especially with a company that stresses growth. 


The future never looked brighter. 


Shenandoah Life offers a complete line of pol- 


icies. Agents’ contracts are fair, with liberal first 


year and renewal commissions. Friendly home of- 


fice service, plus highly efficient field cooperation; 


group insurance for agents at company expense. 


Opportunities in Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 


and Mississippt. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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as a yardstick, the President's figy _ 

of 60,000,000 productive jobs. loyn “hs 
Then comes the following: ff" 
As yet, unfortunately, we do 

have in America an “adequate p 

gram” to provide: 60,000,000 p There 

ductive jobs. Nor will such eer 

program develop out of thin air. ign 


right to a job is not self-enforceal 
It can be translated into reality o; 
through the joint action of the p 
ple of our country—business, lab 
agriculture, and all other group 
acting through the medium of th 
duly elected Government. In sho 
the so-called right to a job is a mea 
ingless figure of speech unless 0 
Government assumes responsibil 
for the expansion of our peaceti 
economy so that it will be capable 
assuring full employment. 

It is not quite as unfortunate 
the above language implies. Noe 
dence has been produced to sho 
that the normal labor force in ¢ 
early years of the postwar peri 
will be as large as 60,000,000. 
recent publication of the Brookin 
Institution presents data to shof. 
that in 1947 the available civilia 
labor force will be about 57,000, 
assuming that as many as 1,500, 
men are kept in the armed forceg 
Included in this estimate are 1,00 
000 persons under age 18, 
2,000,000 over age 65. Neither ¢ 
these groups, in their entire 
should be regarded as a regular pa 
of the normal labor force. The esf 
mate also includes some 3,000, cial 
based on Census data, who wo : Mes 
only a part of the year, such as ha ‘fae 
vest periods and holiday rush se, 
sons. Thus the normal labor for 
for which steady employment 
need to be provided becomes consi¢ ae 
erably less than 57,000,000, perhag, ia 
no more than 55,000,000. nt of 

Even under the forced draft cof eee 
ditions of war production the nu ww 
ber of unemployed has been clo tor 
to 1,000,000. The Brookings stud 
just cited suggests that unemplo ye 
ment need be a matter of real. cof if va 
cern only where the number 0 
of work exceeds 4,000,000. The wu 
employment compensation syste 
now buttressed by a reserve of $6 The 
billion and an annual tax income 1 
crement of $1.5 billion, includi 
the railroad unemployment fund 
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3 Karl T. Schlotterbeck, Postwar Re-Emplq 
ment, p. 16. 
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Hands as a cushion to take the first 
fa hock of any marked decline of em- 
oo loyment during the reconversion 


‘ eriod. 
do Favorable Factors 
ate p 
90 PE there ic ; st 
4 There is no evidence in the report 


hat any recognition was given to 
hose favorable factors in the post- 
yar prospect which may serve as 
fety devices against the chaos that 
s feared. Among these favorable 
actors are the backlog of goods, 
both durable and nondurable, which 
he people have not been able to buy 
luring the war years; the large vol- 
‘Eme of liquid savings which were 
cumulated in part because goods 
re not available; and the foreign 
aarket for American products to be 
sd for rehabilitation purposes. 
he time gap between the cessation 
N {war production and the beginning 
“a { production to make up the ac- 
to shd mulated shortages will depend on 
€ i “rious factors, but industry is ready 
 ec"® reduce this gap by every means 
its power. Any undue delay will 
ecaused by inept legislative poli- 
es or administrative practices. 
000.04 It is possible, also, that the eco- 
"500. 0m skyscraper is not as high as 
.--’ & report suggests. That is, we have 
idence to show that comparatively 
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OW) : : ; 
Af, tle inflation has occurred in the 
rie a of consumer goods production, 
~ither 


Hause of the price and rationing 
ntrols. But in the area of war 
oduction there has undoubtedly 
en a substantial inflation. These 
aterials do not enter into any of 
vp ‘a e price series from which the in- 
. h ‘ex numbers of price change are de- 
ee fort red. The total measure of gross 

tional product, which for 1944 is 
sage ren as $196.4 billion, is illusory 
= that such degree of price inflation as 
» Perky be concealed in the munitions 
rt of this gross product. If this 
the case, there can and should be 
substantial recession of the gross 
gs stud oduct total from the existing war 
5° el, a result which need not involve 


nemplog porre : 
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real, cof. danger of upsetting the entire 
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By Any Other Name 


program set out in the bill 
he Subcommittee has offered 
certain to encounter stiff opposi- 
in. That such a program could 
- Re-Empl proposed, even as a trial balloon, 
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Service 


IS MORE EFFECTIVE 


More than 40% of Pacific Mutual Life and 
Retirement policies issued in 1944 were supple- 
mented by Accident and Sickness protection also. 


Clients can be more effectively served by the 
Pacific Mutual underwriter, because: 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses a def- 
initized, proved process of prospecting and 
merchandising. He is thoroughly trained—by 
General Agents or Supervisors who are them- 
selves “trained as trainers.” It’s this combination 


of favorable factors that makes 
for better client-service. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


“Help Fight Inflation 


—Buy Life Insurance” 


must be taken seriously, for it indi- 
cates that the planners are still on 
the job. This scheme is an attempt 
to legislate another section of the 
1943 report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, namely, the 
proposal to underwrite employment. 
Following the cue given by the 
Planning Board, the bill opens with 
the following declaration of policy: 
(a) Every American able to work 
and willing to work has the right 
to a useful and remunerative job 
in the industries, or shops, or of- 
fices, or farms, or mines of the 
Nation; 





(b) It is the responsibility of the 
Government to guarantee that 
right by assuring continuing full 
employment; .. . 


Contradictions 


It has become customary of late 
to refer to the right to work as if it 
were one of the rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution, or on a par with 
the rights of free speech, free re- 
ligion and a free press. But the 
right to work is not mentioned in 
the Constitution. It is essentially an 

(Continued on page 51) 
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60,000,000 Jobs—Continued 


abstraction, a product of the doctrine 
that the government owes every per- 
son a living. Our theory of political 
and legal equality requires that there 
be no exclusion of any person from 
work for which he is qualified be- 
cause of discrimination based on 
race, color, sex or creed. Yet dis- 
criminations for one or another of 
these reasons do exist, although their 
intensity is likely to vary inversely 
with the labor supply. A new dis- 
crimination has arisen, based on the 
maintenance of union membership. 
Both the unions and the government 
are apparently willing to repudiate 
the doctrine of the right to work for 
those who are not disposed to accept 
the compulsion of union member- 
ship. 


Disguised Dole? 


The foregoing declaration of pol- 
icy asserts the right to a “useful and 
remunerative job.” What is the test 
of a useful job, and what shall be 
the standard of remuneration ? 

The only test of usefulness that 
is safe to apply is the test of the 
market. Can the product be sold? 
If so, then there will be no question 
about employment. The contention 
of the pump-priming school is that 
the product can always be sold if 
the people be given enough purchas- 
ing power to buy it. But this “hand- 
out” policy provides no answer to 
our question since it ignores entirely 
the thesis that the job is to be a 
useful one, which can only mean 
that consumers somewhere would 
find the product of sufficient use to 
be included in their own expenditure 
budgets.* 





4 See The Tax Review, October 1944. 


The bill deals with the standard 
of remuneration by providing that 
employment shall be “at locally pre- 
vailing wages and working condi- 
tions for the type of job available, 
and not below minimum standards 
required by law.” It is possible to 
set rates of wages by law or by col- 
lective bargaining. It is not possible 
to compel an employer to hire any 
specified number of workers at these 
rates, for he will close up voluntarily 
or be closed up by the sheriff if his 
operations are unprofitable at the 
enforced level of wage costs. The 
bargaining which goes on between 
workers and employers must also 
take into account the possibility that 
the consumers will not be greatly 
interested in a product that is over- 
priced because of excessive wage 
costs or excessive profits. 


Stagnation 


The tendency in a system of pri- 
vately controlled production, a sys- 
tem which the bill purports to foster, 
is toward continued reduction of 
costs by using the factors of produc- 
tion—labor, capital and land—in 
those proportions that will promote 
this result. Entrepreneurs are con- 
tinually shifting the proportions ac- 
cording to changes in cost and 
efficiency. This principle would de- 
termine whether to seek expanded 
production by hiring more workers 
or by putting in more machinery. 
While it has been true historically 
that technological improvements 
have enlarged rather than diminished 
the work opportunities, this result 
has followed from the free choice 
which employers have been able to 
make as to the proportions of labor 
or machinery to be used at any given 
time. 


The kind of governmental inter- 
ference that is involved in the pro- 
posal under review is likely to 
impair, if not to destroy, that free- 
dom of choice. As the emphasis 
upon guaranteed work opportunities 
grows, employers may expect to be 
subjected to official pressure to get 
the job done by using labor rather 
than machinery. In so far as goy- 
ernment undertakes to supplement 
private employment by its own job- 
creating operations, pick and shovel 
methods rather than machine meth- 
ods are sure to be employed. 

Here is only one of the ways by 
which the scheme of guaranteeing 
jobs by law will produce stagnation. 
That it would dampen the ardor and 
restrict the enthusiasm of private 
enterprise in many ways is scarcely 
open to question. 

It was to be expected that a plan 
of this sort would be entirely silent 
on the subject of cost. In this report 
the Subcommittee follows the prece- 
dent of the National Resources 
Planning Board, which laid out a 
dazzling scheme for rebuilding 
America but neglected to indicate 
what the cost would be or how it 
would be met. 

The bill merely provides for an 
authorization of the appropriation 
of such sums as may be necessary to 
eliminate any deficiency in the na- 
tional budget. 

That there would always be a de- 
ficiency and a high appropriation, 
is evident. Starting with the hypoth- 
esis that 60,000,000 jobs must be 
provided, it would be apparent that 
private industry could not employ 
that many persons, and a case would 
automatically be made for large fed- 
eral projects. The cost of these 
projects would inevitably require 
steady expansion of the public debt. 












The best advertisement a business can enjoy is the evident happiness, 
prosperity and general well-being of the men concerned with it. Our field 
men have given us all-time production records for the past two and a half 


years through our up-to-date policy contracts that are fitted to the present day 
demands for family security. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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hus there would be created, for a 
ime, the illusion of a huge gross na- 
ional product, inflated then as now 
by including the government ex- 
enditures as representing a product 
lways worth its cost. But that part 
i the national product which the 
beople can eat, wear and use would 
g, and in the scramble to spend the 
prge money incomes to get the 
eally important and desirable part 
f the national product, the casual- 
les are likely to be heavy. 

National planning by government, 
ined at guiding and directing the 
hole economy, is a snare and a de- 
sion. It is contrary to all of the 
istincts and inclinations of a free 
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2Ss, ople. It presupposes a small select 
eld troup with such superior wisdom 
half §d foresight as will enable it to 
jay ake all necessary decisions for the 





st of the people. But, as Adam 
mith ° said, “it would nowhere be 
) dangerous as in the hands of a 
an who had folly and presumption 
ough to fancy himself fit to exer- 
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—From Tax Review. 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1899 — Richmond, Va. 


Cenvoying Financial Plans 


h2 ISK is inevitable. Either we bear it alone, or, uniting 


with others in the system of life insurance, share it. 


Life insurance is the convoy principle applied to fi- 


nancial plans which gives them protection and the 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security Since the Turn of the Century 





1944 SAVINGS 
New England Leads 


RADITIONALLY thrifty New 

England still has more savings 
per capita than any other section of 
the country even though it has been 
outstripped in the rate of gain by 
other areas during the war, accord- 
ing to a study of the geographical 
distribution of individual savings by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

Per capita savings in New Eng- 
land in 1944, this study shows, were 
$1,248 dollars, $77 more per capita 
than the runner-up, the Middle At- 
lantic region consisting of the states 
of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Lowest savings per 
capita were $299 in the East South 
Central region consisting of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. 

The top-ranking state in per 
capita savings, however, is not in 
New England. This state is New 
York, with $1,422 per capita. Sec- 
ond is Connecticut, with $1,388. 

North Dakota scored the biggest 
individual wartime savings increase 





assurance of “going through.” 


in the rate of gain in both total 
savings and on a per capita basis. 
Total savings in this state last year 
were $273 millions, representing a 
gain of 181.4 per cent over 1939, 
while per capita savings were $517, 
an increase of 242.4 per cent. New 
Mexico was second in the increase 
in total savings with a gain of 160 
per cent over 1939, while on a per 
capita basis South Dakota scored 
the second biggest gain with a rise 
of 180.4 per cent during the war. 

The Pacific Coast area, consisting 
of the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon and California, showed the 
biggest wartime regional gain in 
total savings with a rise of 117.3 
per cent in the 1939-44 period. The 
Mountain States were close behind 
with 116.8 per cent. The New Eng- 
land States, though their per capita 
savings were the highest, showed a 
wartime gain of only 49.6 per cent, 
the smallest of any region. 

The savings covered in the Con- 
ference Board study consist of life 
insurance, U. S. Savings Bonds, 
time deposits in commercial and sav- 
ings banks, Postal Savings, and Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations. 
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THE PRICELESS 
INGREDIENT 


When Occidental Life completed its steward- 
ship of the Register Life on June 30, 1945, it 
reported these results: 
All death claims, totailing more than 
$1,500,000, paid in full. 


All maturing endowments paid in full 
to policyholders who continued their in- 
surance. 


Required interest earned both on policy 
reserves and the lien. 


A lien which originally exceeded 

$1,600,000 completely removed and 

all policies restored to full value. 
To achieve this happy conclusion, Occidental 
introduced only one new element into the 
Register Life picture. That was management— 
the same management which built Occidental 
to a company with more than a billion of life 
insurance in force. 
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AMALGAMATED LIFE 


Capital & Surplus Increase 


In June the directors of the Amalgamated Life In- 
surance Company, New York, N. Y., voted to increase 
the capital of $300,000 and surplus of $150,000 to 
$1,000,000 each. The increase in these two funds was 
necessitated by the inclusion of a large number of work- 
. in the cotton garment and neckwear field. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Favorably Examined 
























The American National Insurance Company, Galves- 
on, Texas was examined (Association) by the Insur- 
nce Departments of Virginia, Mississippi, Minnesota, 
Vashington and Texas as of December 31, 1944. The 
late of the last examination was December 31, 1942. 
he examiners’ report was favorable to the company. 


The figures as compiled by the company in its year- 
nd statement for admitted assets were increased from 
148,239,724 to $151,424,460 by the examiners. The 
xaminers also reduced the company’s figure for sur- 
lus of $13,023,667 to $12,229,941. In regard to the 
eduction in surplus the principal accounts affected 
rere: Decreases—interest due and accrued, $72,658; 
ook value of bonds over amortized, $30,178 ; mortgage 
dans in excess of statutory limits, $648,835; policy 
laims and losses outstanding, $65,390 ; unrealized profit 
n mortgage loans, $23,441. The accounts changed 
tesulting in an increase in surplus were: interest due 
nd accrued on policy assets, $14,129; premium notes 
in excess of ledger balance, $30,632 and unearned in- 
terest and rents paid in advance, $14,209. 


The examiners made several suggestions with respect 
0 the investment procedure of the company in relation 
0 the Texas Insurance law. They also noted that 
investments previously made by the company in busi- 
nesses, etc. in which company officials or members of 
heir immediate families had interest were being satis- 
factorily liquidated as soon as circumstances permitted. 
In view of current interest earnings the company is 
voluntarily setting up additional reserves in order to 
change the basis from 31%4% to 3%. 


FOR AUGUST, 1945 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 


Liberalizes War Clause Underwriting 


In June, the Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, changed its underwriting rules with 
respect to the inclusion of a War Clause rider in new 
policies. Henceforth such a clause will be included only 
in policies issued to applicants ages 15 through 29, 
except to applicants who are now in military service, or 
those planning to enter. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 


Capital Increase 


In May of this year the California-Western States 
Life Insurance Company increased the par value of their 
shares of stock from $5.00 to $7.50, thus increasing the 
capital from $875,000 to $1,312,500. 


War, Aviation Clauses 


The company announced that effective with all new 
issues, June 5, 1945, and thereafter, policies on the lives 
of applicants under age 14 and age 35 and over, will not 
have a War and Aviation Clause. However, this ruling 
excepts individual cases where there are special hazards 
in connection with aviation or possible War Hazards. 

The announcement means that policies issued on or 
after June 5, 1945 for applicants ages 14 to 34 inclusive, 
will have the regular War and Aviation Clause, and the 
only other policies which will have such Clauses will be 
where some special hazard exists. This new ruling does 
not apply to policies already issued. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Baldwin Affiliated 


Raymond E. Baldwin has been elected vice president 
and general counsel and a member of the board of 
directors of The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn. 

Peter M. Fraser, president of the Company, an- 
nounced that during the remainder of his term as 
Governor of the State, Mr. Baldwin will devote only 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Monarch participating life and 
noncancellable accident and 
sickness policies are designed 
to take the “ifs and buts” out 


of the insurance contract. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wome Office 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








Edited TO aud FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD NATURED....... 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Americas 5th Oldest Life Jnsurcace 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL—Continued 


such time to this appointment as will enable him | 
become familiar with the affairs of the Company a 
the responsibilities of the office. 
Governor Baldwin, a graduate of Wesleyan Uti ro N 
versity and Yale Law School, has been associated will; pilot: 
the law firm of Pullman and Comley of Bridgepd@i;,; 
for the past twenty-one years. 
He became prosecutor of the Stratford, Connectiq 
Town Court in 1927 and held this post through 193 
He was made a partner in the Pullman & Comley fi 
in 1928. He served as judge of the Town Court 
Stratford from 1931 to 1933. He was a member of tM nercial 
Connecticut General Assembly of 1931 and 1933 atthe Sta: 
in 1933 served as House Chairman of the Judiciagling the 
Committee and Majority Leader. From 1933 until 19 (b) . 
he devoted his time to his profession, winning recogmf.ommot 
tion as one of the outstanding trial lawyers in Co regular] 
necticut. mercial 
He served as Governor of Connecticut from 1938 fine Dor 
1940 and was reelected Governor in 1942 by one of tiiiched ; 
largest majorities in Connecticut history. He is §pjctrict 
trustee of Wesleyan University and of Wilbraha 
Academy, Wilbraham, Massachusetts. He is a directf 
of the Russell Manufacturing Company, the Middles¢ 
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Hospital. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


Reinsures Great American 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfie@betwee 
Illinois announced in June its plan to reinsure the Gre@fthe Un 
American Life Insurance Company of San Anton@ht Can 
Texas. Charles E. Becker, President of the FrankiUnited 
Life, organized the Great American Life in 1929. f Can: 
two companies are owned essentially by the same stocg Foll 
holders and meetings are scheduled for the purpose @énnual 
acting on the management’s proposal. Stockholders 0 
the Great American Life will receive Franklin share 
on the basis of one for each 7% shares of Great Ame 
ican stock. 

Officers, employees and field underwriters of th 
Great American will all become affiliated with the Frank 
lin Life. As of December 31, 1944 the Great America 
had Admitted Assets of $1,445,678; Ordinary in Forcq N 
$9,056,035 and Industrial, $28,136,874. e 























GUARDIAN LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company, New Yori 
N. Y. was examined (Association) by the Insuran 
Departments of Virginia, Florida, Indiana, Pennsy} 
vania, Georgia, North Dakota and New York as @C 
December 31, 1943. The examiners’ report was favof 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Liberalizes Aviation Coverage 


Jefierson Standard Life Insurance Company, Greens- 
oro, N. C., will now consider applications on the lives 
f pilots and members of a flight crew doing scheduled 
ying, according to an announcement by Ralph B. Coit, 
‘ice-President of the Company. Applicants will be 
ivided into three classes : 

(a) Pilots, co-pilots and members of a crew of a 
ommon carrier (or a passenger flying on a pass) ona 
egularly scheduled civilian passenger flight of a com- 


mercial airline flying between established airports in 


he States of the United States, District of Columbia, 


and the Dominion of Canada. 


(b) Pilots, co-pilots and members of a crew of a 


common carrier (or a passenger flying on a pass) on a 
regularly scheduled civilian passenger flight of a com- 
mercial airline incorporated in the United States or 


he Dominion of Canada, flying between definitely estab- 
ished airports within the States of the United States, 


District of Columbia and the Dominion of Canada or 
between a definitely established airport in the States of 


he United States, District of Columbia and the Do- 


minion of Canada and definitely established airports in 
Mexico, Central America, South America, Cuba and 


ther Islands in the West Indies or Bermuda. 
(c) Pilots, co-pilots or members of a crew of a com- 
on carrier (or a passenger flying on a pass) on a 


regularly scheduled civilian passenger flight of a com- 


iercial airline incorporated in the United States or the 
Dominion of Canada, flying between definitely estab- 
shed airports within the States of the United States, 
District of Columbia, and the Dominion of Canada or 


between a definitely established airport in the States of 


e United States, District of Columbia or the Dominion 


: if Canada and definitely established airports outside the 
*rankigU 


Inited States, District of Columbia, and the Dominion 
f Canada. 
Following is a schedule of limits of issue and extra 


pnnual premiums charged for the above protection : 


Limit Stipulated Extra 
of Issue Annual Premiums 
a. $20,000 $5.00 per thousand 
b. 15,000 7.50 per thousand 
c. 10,000 15.00 per thousand 





No questionnaires or special application blanks will 


desiring full occupational coverage. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


(Continued on the next page) 
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¢ required, simply a letter signed by the applicant 
specifying the type of coverage desired. Ordinary Life 
d higher premium plans may be written on applicants 


_The Kansas City Life Insurance Company, Kansas 
ity, Missouri was examined (Association) by the In- 
urance Departments of Colorado, Missouri, Idaho, 











... & does 
repeat 


Past performance is a reliable guide 
to future expectations. Consider 
Continental Assurance on the basis 
of its history . . . uninterrupted 
increase in size and prestige each 
and every year since inception is 
proved ability to weather every eco- 
nomic storm and business change. 


AND .. . history does repeat. 


One of America’s Largest, Strongest 
Life Insurance Institutions 


i aa * 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Of the outstanding leaders of this 
Company as of Dec. 31st, 1944 five 
have been with us three years or 
less and four of these five had no 


previous life insurance experience. 


Proper Training with Sales 
Aids and Home Office coop- 


eration assures success. 


Over Quarter Billion Insurance in 
Force. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








OPPORTUNITY NOW OPEN 


Traveling Superintendent of Agencies 


Capable of recruiting 
and training men 





Must have background of 
Successful Sales Experience 


Must Be Filled With Fire & Enthusiasm 
and 
Desire to Go Places Production-Wise 


Salary—Expense 
Bonus on Net Increase 


WONDERFUL FUTURE BASED ON ABILITY 
TO GET THE JOB DONE 


PROGRESSIVE MIDWESTERN COMPANY 
WITH EXCELLENT REPUTATION AND 
BACKGROUND ON WHICH TO BUILD 


L-789 BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


(Address in confidence) 
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KANSAS CITY LIFE—Continued 


Maryland and South Dakota as of June 30, 1944. The 
date of the previous examination was June 30, 194] 
The examiners’ report was favorable to the company 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Returning Service Personnel 


Plans for the reception of the more than 2,700 mem- 
bers of the Field personnel of the Metropolitan Life 
insurance Company, New York, N. Y., who are or 
have been in the country’s armed services, have been 
announced by Cecil J. North, Vice-President in Charge 
of Field Management. This marks the completion of 
the Metropolitan program which was initiated in 1940, 
when the Company put into effect the first of its plans 
for allowances for its men and women in the armed 
forces, and started the ground work of plans for the 
reception of the returning service men and women. 
The final complete plan is presented in a manual which 
was sent to all Company District Managers during the 
week of July 2d. 


In addition to setting forth full details of the Com- 
pany’s program for representatives who return, the 
manual provides full information and instruction to 
guide Managers in reappointing, retraining, and reintro- 
ducing home-coming members of the Field Organization. 


Methods for the reception of Agents returning from 
the armed services are outlined comprehensively in the 
manual. Included are three full weeks of reintroduc- 
tion in the Company by an Assistant Manager, and at 
the end of six or eight weeks an invitation to the Home 
Office for a one-week seminar, at Company expense. 

The various procedures to be followed, covering all 
of the phases incident to a Field representative’s return, 
are outlined in the manual. One among them deals with 
what is expected of the Manager when he receives the 
returned veteran; a second outlines, on a day-by-day 
basis, the accepted procedure for reintroducing the 
Agent to the debit over a three-week period; a third 
consists of a handbook of changes, giving in digest 
form all the changes in Field procedures and practices 
that have taken place in the Metropolitan since the 
enactment of the Selective Service Act in September, 
1940. The purpose of this latter section is to enable the 
Manager and Assistant Manager more readily to bring 
each returned veteran up to date. Other sections of the 
manual deal with the G.I. Bill of Rights, National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance, and other subjects to which the 
Manager may find it necessary to make reference in 
the course of receiving and reestablishing former Agents 
in their work with the Company. 


H. O. Seminars 
The Company reports that the first of its seminars 
in the Home Office for returning veterans was con- 


ducted the week of April 9th, and similar seminars 
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are being conducted at regular intervals. Plans for 
the reception and training of returning veterans are 


under way in the. Pacific Coast and Canadian Head 
Offices. The seminars are comprised, on the average, 
of about 20 men, brought in at Company expense from 


all parts of the country. The plan is retroactive. It 
provides not only for those who will return in the 
future, but also for those members of the Metropolitan 
Field Force who returned during 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
though acceptance of the Company’s invitation to the 
Home Office classes is optional with the individual. 

In Territories reporting to the Home Office, in New 
York City, a total of 2,766 members of the Company’s 
Field Force—Agents, Clerks, Assistant Managers, or 
Managers—have been in, or are in, the armed forces. 
Up to June 4th a total of 2,329 were still in the national 
service ; 319 had returned to the Company, and 78 had 
elected not to return. A total of 29 died in combat, two 
were missing in action, and seven had been prisoners 
ot war. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Aviation Coverage Liberalized 


The improved safety record in passenger flying, and 
the growth of aviation, which has made flying a more 
or less normal risk of life that no longer calls for 
special policy restrictions, have enabled The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York to work out exten- 
sive liberalization of aviation provisions in all its out- 
standing policies, as well as in those to be issued in the 
future, Lewis W. Douglas, president, announced in late 
June. 

Under the new provisions, the company will lift many 
former restrictions and will allow complete coverage 
for the face amount of the policy, for practically all 
kinds of passenger flying, except certain types of mili- 
tary and naval flying. In the case of pilots, or individuals 
who do an unusual amount of non-scheduled passenger 
flying, an appropriate extra premium will be charged, 
but full coverage can be granted. 

In announcing the change, Mr. Douglas said the 
liberalization of aviation provisions was made because 
the company now considers passenger flying as a normal 
risk of life. He viewed the move as another milestone 
in the growth of aviation, and said that aviation men 
consider the liberalization of provisions in policy con- 
tracts as an important forward step in the growth of 
aviation. “Full life insurance coverage will give passen- 
gers a feeling of additional security,” he said, “and 
should tend to encourage air travel. We believe that 
unrestricted policies will be welcomed by a civilian pub- 
lic that recognizes the many advantages of air travel 
and plans to do more of it than ever before when the 
war is Over.” 

Mr. Douglas pointed out that, although nearly all 
policies issued by The Mutual Life since December 21, 
1941, contained an aviation clause embodying limitation 
of the company’s liability, all claims under such policies 
will be administered under the new rules. This extends 
the more liberal terms to all outstanding policies. 


FOR AUGUST, 1945 
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AVAILABLE 


For Immediate Occupancy 
IN 


NEW YORK INSURANCE 
DISTRICT 


Up to 25,000 Square Feet of Attractive 
Office Space 
(Including Ground Floor Space) 


Modern Office Building—Unusually Light 
Attractive—All Conveniences 


Inquiries from Insurance Companies 
Welcomed. 


BEST BUILDING COMPANY 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 
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The Crossroads 





The United Nations met at the crossroads of 
the world and there chose the right road—the 
road to peace. It is a long road and the con- 
struction will require the full cooperation of 
each of us—business firm as well as indi- 
vidual. We each are responsible for a part. 
We must build and rebuild throughout the 
years—replacing faulty materials, reconstruct- 
ing, redirecting, keeping the road open and 
usable at all times. 


In his work the Life Underwriter is daily 
adding his bit to the construction of this vital 
thoroughfare for Life Insurance is protection, 
security, happiness—vital materials in the 
building of the road to peace. 


Are you interested? You will find it pays to 
be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company" 











FRANKFORT INDIANA 








EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CIOT eo 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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NATIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE 


Examined 


The National Public Service Insurance Company of 
Seattle, Washington, was examined by the Insurance 
Department of that state as of December 31, 1944. The 
examiner’s figures for admitted assets were $537,582, 
an increase of $1,244 over the figures published by the 
company in its year-end statement. The company’s 
surplus was reduced by the examiners $1,166 from 
$118,237 to $117,071. The other figures as computed 
by the examiners were in agreement with those pub- 
lished by the company in its year-end statement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
New Non-Medical Limits 


The New York Life, New York, N. Y 
ing non-medical as follows: 


., is NOW writ- 


Age Non-Medical Limits * 
10-14 $3,500 
15-35 5,000 
3640 3,500 


* except in Arizona 


Applications are considered on persons age 10—40 
inclusive for such amount which together with any 
previous insurance in this Company issued on a non- 
medical basis will not exceed the foregoing limits. Any 
insurance issued by this Company on a non-medical 
basis will be ignored in determining the above limit 
where such non-medical insurance was issued more than 
five years prior to the date of the current application 
or where insurance on a medical basis has been issued 
subsequent to such non-medical insurance. 

Special rules for certain cases are as follows: 

All plans of insurance are considered except Or- 
dinary Life, Family Income, Term and Two Year Term- 
Ordinary Life. Preliminary Term insurance is not 
granted. 

Policies may be issued on a non-medical basis with 
premiums payable annually, semi-annually, quarterly or 
monthly, with minimum premium of $5.00, subject 
otherwise to the usual rules. Policies may, however, 
be issued non-medically under the Salary Allotment 
program without the minimum premium limitation. 

Children 5-9 considered up to $2,000 without medical 
examination in rural areas and in cities to 200,000. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
Enters Life Field 


The North American Accident Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, the largest stock company specializing 
in accident and health business exclusively, by amend- 
ing its charter on June 22 last, is entering the life 
insurance field. 
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In June of this year approximately 45% of the 
company’s stock was sold to interests closely identified 
with John Nuveen and Company, investment bankers, 
Chicago, and Field Enterprises, Inc., (Marshall Field), 
also of Chicago. At that time, directors Lamson H. 
Date, Sheldon A. Weaver and John R. Heath resigned. 
They were replaced by L. L. Howe, Sales Manager of 
John Nuveen & Company ; Carl Weitzel, Vice President 
of Field Enterprises, Inc. and Edward St. Clair, re- 
tired, who was formerly Vice President and Treasurer 
of the company for many years. 

The North American Accident intends to begin offer- 
ing policies in the last quarter of 1945. 


NORTHWESTERN LIFE 


Examined 


The Northwestern Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Washington, was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that state as of December 31, 1944. The ex- 
aminers made no criticism of the company’s operations. 
The examiners reduced the company’s figures for ad- 
mitted assets from $983,307 to $979,352. Surplus was 
also reduced from $108,822 to $100,000. In general, 
all other figures as published by the company in its 
year-end statement were in agreement with those com- 
puted by the examiners. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Occidental Life Insurance Company, Raleigh, 
North Carolina was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of New Mexico and North 
Carolina as of December 31, 1944. The date of the last 
examination was December 31, 1941. The examiners’ 
report was favorable to the company. 


The following changes were made by the examiners 
in the year-end figures as published by the company. 
Income was increased from $2,076,211 to $2,084,454; 
admitted assets from $9,336,318 to $9,350,407 and sur- 
plus from $461,017 to $472,806. In regard to the change 
in surplus the examiners made the following increases 
in accounts: Agents’ Debit Balances, $8,243; Market 
value of stock over book, $5,830; accumulated value 
of Corporation Insurance, $8,050 and estimated amount 
due and accrued for taxes, $8,622. Reductions in 
accounts made by the examiners having a like effect 
on surplus were: Mortgage loans in excess of statutory 
limitations, $5,960; commissions due agents, $2,302; 
amount collected from mortgagors to pay taxes and fire 
insurance premiums, $8,243. These were the principal 
thanges and there were some other minor changes. 


With respect to the company’s trading in bonds, the 
*xaminers pointed out that according to a new law in 
effect in North Carolina the company is prohibited 
irom buying bonds in default as to interest. 


FOR AUGUST, 1945 - 
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i REECT PROTECT, 


| ON GUARD 
| Against A VICIOUS Enemy! 


Inflation . . . that lurking danger 
that destroys all values is an enemy 
we can’t overlook now that half 
the war is won. Life Insurance is 
an accepted hedge against infla- 
tion. 

Your efforts and ours, to stimulate 
its sale along with War Bonds will 
pay dividends in future economic 
security. 


Occrmentat Sif 


INSURANCE COMPA 
RALEIGH, N.C. 






































MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


“bs Faitlful as Old Faithful” 
ONE OF THE LOWEST NET COST 
COMPANIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Same Rates—Same Dividends and Same 
Net Cost Since 1937 








Competes successfully in net cost and otherwise with the 
best and oldest of the Eastern mutual companies in their 
home territories. More than forty per cent of its new 
business comes from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and the six New England States. 





Has policies to fit every life insurance need for both 
sexes from date of birth to old age—and without any 
war or aviation restrictions below age 15 or above age 44. 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 


contacts. 


xt 


8 18 ID BIR AN lh 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
hairman President 
CHICAGO 
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AGENCY EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


An ordinary life company, operating 
in seven midwestern states and ap- 
proaching fifty millions of business in 
force, is seeking an Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Agencies. Age preference, 
27-40. This position will pay a sub- 
stantial salary with opportunity for 
advancement in a growing company. 
Fifty per cent increase of business in 
force during last five years. In answer- 
ing give complete personal history, 
experience and references. Must pass 
rigid character investigation. Replies 
will be held in strict confidence until 
after personal interview. Address: Box 
L 788, Best’s Life Insurance News, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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OHIO NATIONAL personz 

writer | 

Liberalizes War Restrictions [he re 

care of 

The Ohio National Life Insurance Company, Cin- Jacciden 
cinnati, Ohio will use a War and Aviation Clause in §that. a1 
new policies only in those cases where an obvious war hospital 
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or aviation hazard exists. Specifically, all policies issued 
on male lives ages 15 to 30 will contain such a clause. 


OLYMPIC NATIONAL LIFE 


Examined 


The Olympic National Life Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Washington was examined by the Insurance 
Department of that state as of December 31, 1944. The 
examiners made no criticisms of the company’s opera- 
tions. The figure for surplus as computed by the com- 
pany in its year-end statement, $50,767, was reduced 
$850 to $49,917 by the examiners. All other figures as 
computed by the examiners were in agreement with 
those published by the company in its year-end statement. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Field Force Coverage 


Four additional insurance coverages are now available 
for the field force of Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa 
The plan includes accident and health coverage, hospital 
and surgical benefits, as well as a new and broader 
group life insurance for general agents, managers and 
underwriters. The group life insurance and hospita 
and surgical insurance are also extended to full-time 
field agency employees. 

These new and comprehensive additions were an-ge™ual 
nounced by Wallis Boileau, Jr., Second Vice President}™4 the 
“With this additional program,” says Mr. Boileau, “they™nts 
Penn Mutual rounds out for its field organization the Accider 
circle of security started with our underwriters’ retire-f*8e"ts, 
ment insurance plan and our former group life insurance total d 
plan. We believe our over-all plan to be the first com-*ttende 
plete program of security yet devised by any companyf°V¢rag 
of our kind. “The 

“We are proud to combine it with our modern com-{" a ho 
pensation plan, which pays new and renewal commis-so inc 
sions with lifetime service fees, with our recently an-f‘are an 
nounced plan for promotion within the organization byfor boz 
design rather than by chance, and with an unusualjncludes 
national advertising campaign designed primarily tofeen-day 
build prestige for our underwriters.” “The 

Mr. Boileau points out that “the new program is afipperatic 
appreciation of the importance of the job being done by “The 
the American underwriter, and our company’s fieldpf field 
force in particular. For years underwriters have beewill pay 
taking care of the security of the people of this country a d: 
We are now offering the underwriter a fully compreftreatme 
hensive security program for himself and his own degre mat 
pendents. The group life insurance, together with thqt maxir 
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personal life insurance kept in force by a wise under- 
writer will take care of him ‘in case he dies too soon.’ 
The retirement insurance plan already in force takes 
care of him ‘if he lives too long.’ Should he meet with 
accident or sickness we have this new insurance for 
that, and if he becomes a hospital case there is this 
hospital and surgical insurance. The hospitalization 
insurance for dependents takes care of the families of 
general agents, managers, and full-time underwriters.” 
Commenting upon the plan, John A. Stevenson, 
president of the company, said, “We consider this 
program an excellent investment because its inaugura- 
tion will go a long way toward the perpetuation and 
stabilization of our field force and the building up of 
continuity of distinguished service which will benefit 
our policyholders. 
“We believe this will help our men to become better 
salesmen. We are fighting a war for security, so it is 
time to bring that security home to our own people. 
This plan, for the first time, will enable our salesmen 
to maintain their status as independent contractors 
while at the same time participating, with their families, 
in over-all protection and a more assured economic 
status. Naturally, we believe this plan will aid in the 
avoidance of turn-over and also aid in recruiting. If 
we are to interest the career type of professional men, 
we felt that as part of the company’s progressive policy 
he should be provided with this added security. To 
paraphrase the old saying that a man is known by the 
company he keeps, we believe that a company is known 
by the men it keeps.” 
Detailed facts about the new security program are 
given by William J. Nenner, Superintendent of Agen- 
ties. “It is a contributory plan,” he explained, “with 
the Penn Mutual paying a substantial part of the pre- 
miums. The new and broader group life insurance 
will be underwritten by the Aetna Life, the accident 
and sickness benefits and the hospital and surgical ex- 
pense benefits will be underwritten by The Travelers. 
“The group life insurance coverage is gauged by the 
annual salary or commission with a $5,000 maximum 
and the insurance payable in a lump sum or in install- 
ments to the beneficiary designated by the insured. 
Accident and sickness weekly benefits for general 
agents, managers and underwriters will be paid for 
total disability resulting from accident or sickness 
attended by a physician,—a twenty-four hour a day 
coverage. 
“The hospital benefits pay $5 each full day confined 
ina hospital, with a maximum of 31 days. The plan 
iso includes the amount of hospital charges for medical 
tare and the treatment up to $25 and other than charges 
ior board, room, nurse and doctor’s bill. The plan 
ncludes maternity benefit hospitalization, with a four- 


rily topeen-day maximum. 


“The surgical expense benefits are specific for specific 


n is aipperations, with a $150 maximum. 


lone by “The hospital expense benefits for the dependents 





's fieldof field employees and underwriters and general agents 
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will pay the hospital charges for board and room up to 
Sta day and hospital charges for medical care and 
treatment up to $20 during the disability. Also included 
kre maternity benefits other than doctor’s charges, with 


rith tha maximum benefit of $40.” 
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FIDELITY REPRESENTATIVES CASH 
IN ON THE COMPANY'S DIRECT MAIL 


Each name circularized had 
a first year premium value of $4.68 


Each lead received had 


a first year premium value of $49.38 


Average size case 


$5,031.89 


Average Premium 


$284.33 


Actual 1944 results of Fidelity's 
Direct Mail Lead Service. 


THE 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
Philadelphia 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 


























BEST S— 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rate and authoritative. 


$5.00 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 


Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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A Good Name 


in the 


MIDDLE - WEST 





Che MIDWEST Lif- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


W. W. Putney 
President 
C. W. James V. L. THompson 
Secretary and Vice President 
Actuary and Agency Mgr. 























The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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PILOT LIFE A.E.I 

redit Ce 

Merges with Gate City substat 
bostwar 


Officials of the Pilot Life Insurance Company ojfsurance 
Greensboro, N. C. announced in June the merger ofelations, 
that Company and the Gate City Life Insurance Comfustomers 
pany, also of Greensboro. The effective date of thg The pl: 
merger was July 1, 1945. pon the 


The Pilot began business on July 1, 1903 whicj ate 


. b - ‘ : am ; toma 
makes it one of the pioneer life insurance companie “~~ oa 
of the South. Starting as a strictly Ordinary company 
an Industrial and Monthly Premium Division was addef 
in 1920. The Gate City in addition to writing bot 
Ordinary and Industrial, has had several years off , . 

: ; . : = A comy 
successful experience in the Group Life and Grow ee ty | 
Hospitalization fields. at? 


Julian Price, one of the most prominent figures igre also 
Southern life insurance circles, has been named agonsideri1 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Pilot. O. Fiurchaset 
Stafford, formerly President of the Gate City, becomes 
Ass’t. to the Chairman of the Board with wide executive 
authority, and J. M. Waddell has been made Executivg 
Vice-President. Mr. Waddell had previously occupied 
the position of Vice-President and Agency Manager oj 
the Pilot. No other changes have been made in officer 
personnel. 
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As of December 31, 1944 Pilot Life had Admitteg’” '° 
Assets of $35,406,742 ; Ordinary in Force $115,757,13q Pa") 
and Industrial $71,370,250. Gate City Life as of th Coat 
same date had Admitted Assets of $5,458,557 ; Ordinanf, 74 


in Force $17,824,765 and Industrial $61,955,137. 1,000,0¢ 
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Group Plan for Commercial Credit 


An unusual development of Group Life insurance 
written on the lives of instalment purchasers rathej 
than on the lives of employees has been made available 
to the instalment customers of Commercial Credi 
Company, Baltimore, by the Prudential Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J. This contract, with a retur 
of peacetime conditions, is expected to become one off. 
the largest Group Life Insurance policies ever writtenf, 
and may involve as much as $300,000,000 of insurance§” 
The Prudential was represented in the negotiations by 
Alexander and Alexander, ‘Inc., nationally kno 
insurance brokers. 


Under the terms of the contract, Commercial Credi 
Company will make available insurance on the lives Off cace 
their instalment consumer customers who purchase. jncr, 
automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, radio 
and other consumer goods on the time sales pla 
exclusive of F.H.A. transactions. Commercial Credi 
Company is the first finance company to use this for 
of insurance on a national basis. 
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A. E. Duncan, chairman of the Board of Commercial 
redit Company commented: “We are looking ahead to 
substantial volume of instalment financing in the 
postwar period. Our purchase of this far-reaching 
y osurance plan is a sound investment in good public 
or 0 elations, for it protects families of our consumer 
Comfustomers.’ 

f tha The plan makes available life insurance immediately 
pon the purchase of goods on the instalment basis. If 
he purchaser dies, the remaining unpaid balance owing 
s automatically cancelled and the property will belong 
the purchaser’ s estate. 
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A comparable plan was conducted on an experimental 
basis by G. M. A. C. prior to the war and a new plan 
bn full scale after the war is being contemplated. We 
res ire also informed that Nash-Kelvinator is likewise 
ed aMfonsidering such insurance for their instalment 
O. Faurchasers. 
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SEABOARD LIFE 


Control to American General 


A majority of stockholders of the Seaboard Life 
nsurance Company, Houston, Texas have indicated 
ir willingness to exchange each share of stock they 
wn for 12% shares of American General Insurance 


7 14 ompany, also of Houston. The American General 
of thasurance Company, in order to purchase control of 


e Seaboard Life, has increased its capital from 
1,000,000 to $1,250,000 through the issuance of 25,000 
(ditional shares and these are the shares that will 
e exchanged with the Seaboard stockholders. The 
r value of the American General stock is $10 and 
e par value of the Seaboard stock is $100. 

Both companies will continue as corporate entities 
d under the affiliated plan will be able to offer life, 
re, automobile, casualty and surety insurance. 
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SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
incoln, Nebraska, was examined (Association) by the 
fsurance Departments of Nebraska and North Dakota 
andi of December 31, 1944. The date of the last examina- 
knows, Was December 31, 1941. 
The company’s figures for admitted assets and sur- 
us were both increased by the examiners. In the case 
Credit the former, the. increase amounted to $19,356 and in 
ives Oe case of the latter the company’s figure of $444,964 
irchas4:s increased to $460,660. The principal items involved 
radios these changes were the market value of stocks over 
S platook value $11,513 and under assets non-admitted the 
Credit value of stocks over market, $10,463, plus several 
ther minor items. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Mighty 
Seventh... - 



















The Seventh War Loan was, like 
all previous war loans, a mighty suc- 
cess, with the quota over-subscribed. 










And ... in the Seventh... as 
in all the others... 



























Life Insurance 
has played an outstanding part. 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


790 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
264 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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EVERY 
ISSUE OF “BEST’S NEWS” 


contains articles, editorials, statistical 
studies and other valuable data 
which you may want to refer to to- 
morrow, next week or next month. 


Be sure your copies of the NEWS are 
always fresh, clean and readily 
available by keeping them in a BEST 
BINDER. 


Attractively and durably constructed 
of simulated leather, specially de- 
signed to contain 12 issues of the 
NEWS, and—costs only $1.58 each 
(postage included). 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MOST- 


Baltimore 


HOST 10 


who visit 














Strategically located right in the heart of the 
city’s business, shopping and entertainment dis- 
trict. 700 rooms, each with radio, bath or 
shower. Service and food as faultless as war- 
time conditions will permit. Reservations well 
in advance will enable us to prepare for you— 


consequently, to serve you better. 


Lord Baltimore Hotel 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 














SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 





The examiners went into considerable detail concern. 
ing the holdings of real estate by the company. It wa 
pointed out that since the date of the last examinatior 
the company has reduced its real estate holdings b 
approximately $500,000—$396,792 in sales and_ the 
balance by readjustment. In the opinion of the exam# 
iners, further reductions in this account are in order 





TRAVELERS 


Zacher Dies—Randall President 





jitors’ Cor 
bading Cor 
ail Order ] 
L. Edmund Zacher, president of The Travelers In 
surance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, died sud 
denly on June 28 last. Mr. Zacher joined the company 
in 1904 and moved up step by step to become president 
in 1929. He was active in civic affairs and held director 
ships in many business organizations. 

Jesse W. Randall, vice president, has been elected 
president succeeding Mr. Zacher and Francis W. Cole 
vice president and general counsel, has been elected to 
the newly created position, Chairman of the Board. 
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WISCONSIN LIFE 


Executive Changes 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors, N. J 
‘rey, President of the Wisconsin Life Insurance Com 
pany, Madison, Wisconsin, was elected Chairman of 
the Board. At the same time Gordon D. Adams wa 
elected President and Mendez N. Hanson, Vice Presi 
dent and Secretary. Mr. Frey has been with the com 
pany since 1911; Mr. Adams since 1922 and Mr 
Hanson since 1924. 
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In Force, Jan. 1, 1945 $7,153,383,60 





Juvenile Ins. (Incl. above) .......... 663,411,748 Lite T 
Adult Benefit Members ............ 6,855,669 At ® 
Jervemtle Members «0... ce encces 1,267,537 

iia a des ow mi ob 589,59 

Total Membership (Sum of above 3).. 8,712,798 - 
Total Ne. of Later ............... 94,8368 War Cl 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1945 ........... 1,682,921 445g Lite 
Crp TUES kn occ ns nce scccees 53,824,448 ricultur 
Certificate Reserves Reported ........ 1,293,577,199 sece 
Renente Pd. in 1944 2.0... 6s ccccsces 122,865,569 pees 
Benefits Pd. since Org. ...........:. 6,112,794,16] iCapital 
Certificates Written in 1944 ......... 681,580 Favarat 
Insurance Written in 1944 .......... 650,711,669 tantic 3 
Total Income in 1944 .............. 270,311,519 batenel 
Total Disbursements in 1944 ........ 181,729, 24pinanes 
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rine Investments 
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riminatory Premium Taxes—Now Legal 
Scales 

e Effects of Taxation—Harley L. Lutz 
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aternal Statistics 
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¢ Life Insurance Agent—Jas. S. Drewry 
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1 Scholarships . 
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Insurance Association of America (New Companies) 
Insurance Dollars—Breakdown for 1944 
Insurance Medical Research Fund—Plans Laid 
Insurance Sales 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
Life Personnel 
Life Underwriters’ N.Y.C.—New Officers .... 
Making Sales Meetings Click 
Million Dollar Round Table (Cancelled Meeting) 
Mortgage Interest Rates—Elbert S. Brigham .......-- eocece 
Mortgage Loans 
N.A. LU. (Membership Cam mpaign) 
National Association of Li Underwriters 

(National Quality Award) 
N.A.L.U. (Convention by Mail) 
National Service Applications 
National Service Life Insurance (Casualties) 
National Service Life (Conversion Period Extended) 
New Careers Coming—John Howe ..........cccccceveceenees 
New York Savings Banks (Housing) 
New York State (Juvenile) 
Pay Your Debts 
1944 Pension Trust Business—Up 20% re 
Pension Trust Special (Greatest Development) 
Pension Trust (Amendments Needed) 
Phases of Leadership—Woolford 
Post-War Jobs—Interesting Survey 
Postwar Manpower 
Private Enterprise 
Profitable Selling—Glenn B. Dorr, C.L.U. 
eS 5... 5 ae ibagbus eect hesggte sass coaeanbed May 
~— — and Religious Values of Life Ins.— 

Rev. R. A. Burkhart 

Psychology in Selling ' 
Recent Life Changes 
Re-employment of War Veterans 
Reflections—A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd 
Refresher Course 
Rehabilitating Veterans 
Returned Veteran Leads 
Returning Veterans (Doing very well) 
San Francisco and Insurance—Francis M. Hope 

1944 Savings (New England Leads) 
Seattle Experiment 
Security Valuations 
Selecting Agents—Jas. A. Fulton 

Selling Tips 
Selling Women—Carrie L. 
Service Information 
60,000,000 Jobs—Harley L. 
Social Security 
Social Security—/. J. Sollenberger 
Starting Your Business (Jenkins Gives Sound Advice) 
Success Family 
Tax Simplification 

Underwriting Health and Accident Relating to Life Ins.— 
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The Value of the C.L.U.—Julian S. Myrick June 
Veterans’ Law Manual (New Book) 

When G. I. Joe Comes Home—Guy Fergason 
Why I Like the Life Ins. Business—R. G. Niron 
Women’s Market Survey 
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acia Mutual, Washington 
(War Clause Changes) ..... eonnne (Increases Capital) 
tna Life, Hartford (Capital Increased) 
(Steck Exchange ete | Policy).. (W 

ticultural Life, Detro 

(Reorganized) . 

| States Life, Montgomery 
(Industrial Business Purchased).. 
malgamated Life, New York 
(Capital and Surplus Increased) . 
merican National, Galveston 
(Favorably Examined) 

tlantie Life, Richmond 
(Liberalizes War Clause Undr.) 
inkers Life, Des Moines 
(Changes Interest Base) 

wankers Union, Denver 

(Correct Figures) bikicndes OGauaul July 


(Walscheid Dies) 
Connecticut General, 


.Aug. 
(Juvenile Policies) 


Aug. (Limits Increased) 


(New Company) 
(Cedes A 


OR AUGUST, 1945 


California-Western States, Sacramento 


ar & Aviation Clauses) 
Colonial Life, Jersey City 


Hartford 
A. & H. Air Coverage) 
Favorably Examined) 

Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 


(Baldwin Affiliated) 4 
Dunbar Life, Cleveland 


y 
Franklin Life, gone . 
‘ . Business) 73 
(Reinsures Great American) . 


Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Examined) 

Guardian Life, New York 
(War Restriction Eased) 
(Veterans’ Service 
(Favorably Examined) 

Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth 
(Decision) 

Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
(Juvenile War Rider) 
(Liberalizes Aviation Coverage) 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Favorably Examined) 

Kentuck 
(Examined 
| acer 

Manhattan Life, New York 
(Dividend Scale Increased) 


May 
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Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield Northwestern National, panels 








Seaboard Life, Houston 


(Compensation & Retirement Plans) (Par Policies to 2%% 


Occidental Life, vent) 





(Control to American General) ..Aug 





a Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 
J 





(Favorably Examined ) 
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Security Mutual, Binghamton . 
Occidental Lite, Raleigh 


Midland ceetess 'Colmanions 
(Favorably Examined) 


Mutual comment Newark 


Security Mutual Life, Lincoln 
(Favorably Examined) 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 


Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Liberlizes War Restrictions) 
Olympic | National Life, Seattle 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Liberalizes Air Coverage) 
(Further Restoration 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
(Entering Juvenile Field) 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 


(Claim Paid Sans oo 
(Aviation Coverage) 
National Life, Montpelicr 
“Packaged Mortgage’’) 
Issuing Juvenile) .. 
National Old Line, 
_(Favorably xainiived) 


Standard L 
(Schutz Dies) ° Ma: 
Teachers Pon OE & Annuity, New xe 
(Favorably Examined) 
The Travelers, Hartford 
(Aviation Disability) 
(Zacher Dies) 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Favorably Examine 
United Services Life, Washington 
(Examined) 
United States Life, New York 
(Re-enters Philippines) 
Universal Life, Memphis 





Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Field Force Coverage) 
Pilot Life, Greensboro 
(Merges with Gate City) 
Prudential, Newark 
Hazard Premiums Reduced) June 
(Group Plan for Commercial Credit) 


New a eekena Mutual, 
2. I. Rates Increased) 
New York Life, New York 
CIGGtH AMRIVOPERFY) «0 o.0.0.0:06.0 0:00:04 May 
(Executive Changes) 
(Favorably_ Examined) | 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(Favorably Examined) 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 


Victory Mutual, Chicago 
errr coed 

Wisconsin Life, Madison 
(Executive Changes) 


(Enters Life Field) 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 


(Increases Dividend Scale)....... -May 
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(Authorized Stock Increased) 
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